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In Our Opinion| 











LETTER FROM LEBANON 

Dr. John E. Robbins, a vice-presi- 
dent of the CAAE, who has been 
loaned by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics to be chief of the Education 
Division of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, has written to us from 
Beirut. 


Even the December number of Foop 
For Tuoucnt has arrived. So impressed 
have I been with the story of what you 
have been able to do, with the help of 
the Chemical Institute, on behalf of a 
far-off voice in India, I just can’t help 
wondering whether I couldn't be a 
second Father Miranda! Trouble is we 
read Arabic here, rather than English, 
and Foop For THowucut as 
quite the thing. 


is, is not 
But we most certainly 
do need things to read, and need them 
badly. We have a literacy campaign in 
progress, using the Laubach readers and 
methods, but when our graduates finish 
the fourth that’s the end of 
the road. 


reader, 


We need a variety of things in easy- 
to-read Arabic. (There are such things, 
I am told, in spite of my own feeling up 
to this point that nothing written in 
Arabic could ever be easy). But we 
operate under a relief budget and the 
priority claims upon it—for Canadian 
flour and milk to sustain life, and Ca- 
nadian timber to fend off the wind, rain 
and snow—are so great that there is 
little oil to be had for the lamp of learn- 
ing. (It’s not the Alberta kind we want; 
we have some of that close by-) 


Confronted with this situation, and not 
being able to deny that the first needs 


are for food and drink (the Canadian 


product most frequently in stores is a 
drink bottled in 1947 or earlier), I find 
it possible to hope that behind the basic 
Canadian bounty there is somewhere a 
concern for balanced rations in the ex- 
port, a will to see food for thought 
included. 

With this in mind I have written to 
Unesco in Paris asking them to explain 
the Unesco Gift Coupon scheme to you. 
Among the many individuals and groups 
that make up your association, I feel 
there are those who might take an in- 
terest in our problem, and some who 
would take the time and trouble of sell- 
ing a book of gift stamps at twenty-five 
cents, when they could tell the buyers 
that their “two-bits” in the form of 
Arabic booklets would light up the eyes 
of several eager readers. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN 
The Unesco Gift Coupon scheme 
provides a practical way to help in 


a situation of this kind. This is how 
it works. 


An organization may receive on 
consignment from Unesco booklets 
of souvenir stamps, each of which 
sells for twenty-five cents. There are 
forty stamps in each booklet and, 
when all the stamps have been sold, 
that will pay for a $10 Unesco Gift 
Coupon. This is a special kind of 
international money order bearing 
the name of the donor organization 
and of the recipient. This recipient 
must be an organization, group, or 
institution on UNEsco’s priority pro- 
ject list. Dr. Robbins’ adult educa- 
tion program has just been added. 
Already on it were a great many 














other crying needs such as those of 
the Middle East schools for refugee 
children, of fundamental education 
centers in India, of handicapped chil- 
dren in Burma, of artists in Indo- 
nesia, of university women in the 
Philippines. We picked these almost 
at random from a long list just to 
give some idea of the number and 
variety of the opportunities to help. 
Any organization or group should be 
able to find a project appealing to 
its particular group of members. 


When the needy institution or pro- 


ject receives the Gift Coupon, sent 
directly by the donor accompanied by 
a personal letter, the recipient may 
then buy specific items from one of 
Unesco’s approved suppliers. In 
Dr. Robbins” case, these will be “a 
variety of things in easy-to-read 
Arabic”, food for minds to supple- 
ment the badly needed relief ration 
of food for bodies. In other cases 
it may be scientific material, visual 
aids or supplies of various kinds. 


The Gift Coupon scheme commends 
itself on various counts. It estab- 
lishes personal links between groups 
of people on opposite sides of our 
divided world—opposite not only 
geographically but economically and 
ideologically. It provides “technical 
assistance” of a practical kind accom- 
panied by evidence of personal caring 
and sharing which assistance on the 


To secure the books of gift stamps or 
the gift coupons or further information 
on this project write to: Unesco Gift 
Coupon Office, United Nations, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


official level, vital as it is, cannot 
convey. It avoids the tedious prob- 
lems of packing, shipping, and cus- 
toms, or of currency exchange. It 
ensures that the recipients have what 
they really want. It guarantees that 
the money raised goes as far as pos- 
sible, with no shrinkage for “over- 
head” expenses, as the costs of oper- 
ating the scheme are borne by 
Unesco. It has the great advantage 
of making known the purpose of 
UNEsco, “to build peace in the minds 
of men,” both to the people giving 
and those receiving. It can provide 
an answer to that question we are 
glad to hear but often have not 
known how to answer, “What can J 
do to help to build one world?” 


We hope Dr. Robbins will not be 
disappointed in his hope that “behind 
the basic Canadian bounty” there is 
concern for “balanced rations in ex- 
port.” 


CANADA AND UNESCO 

We cannot leave this subject of 
Unesco gift coupons without taking 
the opportunity to point out that this 
is another instance where Canada’s 
failure to establish her own direct 
line of communication with UNEsco 
makes it harder than necessary for 
Canadians to function as world citi- 
zens. If we had a Canadian Com- 
mission for UnEsco—or some body 





doing the work of such a Commis- 
sion—presumably it would be pub- 
licizing this scheme among Canadian 
organizations. We do not flatter our- 
selves that we can appeal to more 
than a fraction of the groups who 
would be glad to help if they knew 
how. Somebody should be telling 
somebody with a _ louder, 
more persuasive and more penetrat- 
ing voice than ours. And somewhere 
in Canada there should be a central 
point to which all interested organi- 
zations could apply for information 
and materials and to which they 
could send the money for coupons. 

The Massey 


them 


Commission recom- 


mended that relations between Can- 
ada and Unesco should be handled 
through the proposed Canada Coun- 
cil. We have our own already ex- 
pressed misgivings about this but we 
should be very glad to give it a try. 


We have no doubts about the urgent 
desirability of a Canada Council on 
many other counts and would far 
rather see it undertake to discharge 
our obligations as a member of 
UNEsco have us continue to 
muddle along as at present. A new 
session of Parliament offers a new 
chance to press again for further 
implementation of the Massey Re- 
port. Surely it would be the greatest 
discourtesy to our new Governor Gen- 
eral to disregard the recommenda- 
tions to which he gave such urgent 
and impressive expression. 


than 





REMEMBER THE DATES! 
June 2-6, 1952 
National Conference on Adult 


Education 
McGill University, Montreal 
lf you are interested, plan to come. 











AN ATTEMPT AT DEFINITION 

“The many kinds of learning that 
people engage in, after they leave 
school, are called adult education.” 
When adult education can be de- 
scribed as simply and comprehen- 
sively as in this quotation from a 
recent Farm Forum Guide, one is in- 
clined to wonder why so many long 
hours in conference and so many 
words of print are devoted to at- 
tempts to define the term. 


But to describe in such general 
terms what is and to define precisely 
what ought to be—-in other words to 
state the aims and objectives of adult 
education—these are two different 
tasks and the second one is by far 
the more difficult and more contro- 
versial. A year ago, Foop FoR 
THouGHT published a statement on 
“The Significance of Adult Educa- 
tion” made by Sir John Maud to the 
International Conference on Adult 
Education in 1949. This was fol- 
lowed in subsequent issues by com- 
ments on the same theme by Cana- 
dian leaders in the movement. We 
believe that this discussion proved 
useful to thoughtful adult educators 
and for that reason we want now to 
pass on to them the results of some 
soul-searching on the same subject 
which has been going on among our 
co-workers in la Société canadienne 
d’Enseignement postscolaire. ‘The re- 
sponsibility for the translation from 
the French is entirely our own. 


In the first place, it is worth 
noting that the term used for adult 
education in this new statement is 
“leducation populaire’, not “len- 
seignement postscolaire.” The con- 
cept of “popular education” is a 
much broader one than that of “after- 











school teaching,” as the words imply. 
The former expression is the one 
used in France and generally under- 
stood on the continent of Europe; its 
use in French Canada now, indicates 
that post-war contact between adult 
educators in the new and old worlds, 
through Unesco conferences. publi- 
cations and exchanges of personnel, 
have had their unifying effect. 


With the 


inevitably a certain amount of be- 


broadening has come 
wilderment. In introducing its state- 
the says: “Even the 


simplest general view of the adult 


ment Société 


education movement in Canada re- 
veals such a variety of experiments 
and progress that one cannot help 
wondering what adult education is 
and what it is not. La Société can- 
adienne d’Enseignement postscolaire 
with an 
over-simplified formula, an activity 


which. the nature of the 


has no desire to fence in, 


by very 


ends it pursues, must remain very 


But, since it is the 


ordinating society of the movement, 


complex. co- 


it seems clear that its first duty is 
to look beyond the variety and com- 
plexity of objectives to find, for itself 
and for all the different groups con- 
cerned with adult education, the unity 
of this movement.” 


Before attempting its own. state- 
ment the Société recalls definitions 
made at the UNesco Seminar in 1950 
at the International Catholic 
Conference on Social Service in the 


and 
same year. Commenting on these it 
continues: “According to these two 
definitions, adult education aims at 
the perfecting of the human indi- 
vidual, intellectually, morally, socially 
and physically. Its goal is not simply 
to stock the mind, but to form the 
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will, to contribute not only to the 
acquisition of technical knowledge. 
but also to the development of healthy 
habits of thinking, feeling, judging 
and acting. In short it is a matter 
of helping men to live in harmony 
with themselves, with what is best in 
themselves. in harmony with their 
environment and its demands.” 

In answer to the implied objection 
that this interpretation is too all- 
embracing, the statement goes on: 
“This meaning of adult education is 
neither too broad nor too deep if 
we face the demands of the demo- 
cratic way of life which requires 
each individual to develop his own 
personality and to assume his per- 
sonal and social responsibilities.” 

The emphasis on the importance 
of the individual in a democracy is 
further developed in the next para- 
graph: “Thus conceived, adult edu- 
cation demands a strong dose of per- 
sonal initiative on the part of the 
individual participants. It is not car- 
ried on outside their own immediate 
preoccupations On 
the contrary, its inspiration springs 


and interests. 
from their needs and aspirations. 
Consequently it must be one of the 
prime concerns of adult education to 
encourage various — undertakings 
which, by their content and their 
methods, will engage the participation 
of the greatest possible number of 
people and promote in all of them 
the full of 


sonality.” 


flowering their per- 
Certain conditions are essential to 
achieve adult education of this kind: 
1. It must be based on the needs 
of individuals and groups; 
2. It must have at its disposal the 
resources 


necessary for a sustained 





program conceived in terms of these 
needs; 

3. It should provide all possible 
opportunities for individual groups 
to share effectively in the planning 
and development of this program, as 
this participation is in itself part of 
the educational process. 

4. It should seek to train educators 
who possess an adequate culture of 
their own and are capable of using 
methods adapted to the psychology 


and cultural level of the adults con- 
cerned. 


The use of the word “culture” at 
a little 
baffling, especially as it is crucial 
to the final definition which is now 
“Adult education is the 
art of aiding men to participate in 


this more 


point is than 


presented : 


the formation of their own culture 
and to live by it.” 


We do not find the amplification 
which follows very helpful. “Cul- 
ture.” it says, “is the goal of adult 
education.” This sums, in effect, to 
define adult education in terms of 
culture and then to define culture in 


terms of adult education. 


We wonder if perhaps “culture” 
here does not really mean a “phil- 


osophy of life”. That would seem 


to fit the other statements about it: 
“it is a personal matter and can 
be acquired only by personal effort: 
it applies to all men and to all groups 
or categories of the population.” 
Certainly we do not think that our 
friends in the Société are using “cul- 
ture” here in the sense in which, for 
example, the Massey Commission 
used it in their report: “Culture is 
that part of education which en- 
riches the mind and refines the taste.” 
For our English-speaking benefit, we 
wish the Société would explain their 
exact meaning of that ambiguous 
word. 

The statement’s final word is on 
the role of the adult educator: his 
function is “to inspire and to give 
life and form to adult education.” 
The “art of aiding” points to the 
methods which are suitable for ful- 
filling this function most successfully. 

Such a definition of adult educa- 
tion goes far beyond the simple 
statement quoted at the outset from 
the Farm Forum Guide. Although 
no longer. it includes, by implication, 
answers to the queries of what, why 
and how which are so frequently 
posed whenever the term is seriously 
under consideration. Let us hope 
that it will achieve the aim for which 
it was undertaken—“to find the unity 
of this movement.” 





Democratic?” 
Canadian Congress of Labor. 


Canadian Congress of Labor. 


Radio Education St. Francis Xavier. 
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Radio panel of THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOL discussing the topic “Are Trade Unions 
(Left to right)—James MacDonald, Assistant Director, Maritime Region 
Dr. D. MacCormack, Director of Radio Education, St. 
Francis Xavier University, Extension Department. 
J. Clyde Nunn, Manager Radio Station CJFX. 
David Dooley, St. Francis Xavier University. 


Henry Harm, Director for Maritimes, 
Prof. 
Gerald Campbell, Executive Secretary, 











>» Two approaches to the problem 
of expressing ourselves in writing. 


On Finding the Right Words 


S. Findlay 


by Beatrice 


that 
can 
can 


ORDS can work wonders 

benefit all mankind; they 
create untold wickedness; they 
be “wild and whirling”, clear and 
shining, or flat and dull. Words are 
our obedient servants to be used as 
we will. 

Words are also the only means we 
have friends and influence 
support for our projects and our 
ideals. 


to win 


The century we live in is referred 
to as the Atomic Age, but we who 
live in it can rightly call it the Verbal 
Age. Few of us can escape the ever- 
increasing stream of spoken and writ- 
ten words pouring out from our 
radios, books, newspapers, correspon- 
dence and public platforms. 


We are so immersed in words that 
often we feel like the drowning man 
going down for the third time — 
sinking in a whirlpool of words. Let 
us defy the old tradition and come up 
again, and take a clear, calm look at 
all this verbiage, with the thought 
of making it of use in our daily lives. 


First of all, we must remember that 
we need words even to communicate 
with ourselves. Simple thoughts such 
as deciding what to have for din- 
ner, whether to buy the red or the 
gray hat, or whether to walk or to 
take a tram, are formulated by your- 


self to yourself in some arrangement 
of words. Every writer or speaker 
who ever invented a new word had 
to explain its meaning by the means 
of other words which people already 


knew and understood. 


Communication to Others 

When it comes to communicating 
to others these thoughts we have for- 
mulated in our thinking. perhaps the 
same words won't do. The cardinal 
principle of good communication is 
understanding. There is no satisfac- 
tion or accomplishment or, to be ma- 
terialistic, gain, in meaningless and 
muffled words given out into unre- 
ceptive and uncomprehending air. 


Here lies our main responsibility as 
speaker or writer. If our communica- 
tion is open to more than one inter- 
pretation, or allows the listener or 
reader to say to himself, “What does 
he mean?” then we, at the transmit- 
ting end, have failed. 


That a man will respond to some 
words while remaining indifferent to 
others is a well-known fact that in- 
fluences all human affairs. The power 
of words is bound up with the images 
they invoke, and is not dependent 
solely on their dictionary meaning. 

It is impossible for two persons 
ever to have learned the same word 
under precisely the same circum- 





stances, at the same time and with 
the same background of experience. 
Just as one person can never be an- 
other person, no matter how closely 
they are allied mentally, physically 
and spiritually, so with words. Even 
such a simple word as “home” con- 
jures up quite different pictures to 
different people, although the basic 
meaning is the same. Therefore each 
person will take the word into his 
conscious mind ringed around with 
his own special and personal as- 
sociations. 


Herein lies the opportunity for im- 
provement of our use of words in 
public relations. We need to devote 
our attention to words 
which convey accurately and vividly 
to the minds of others what is in our 
own minds. 


. > y 
choosing 


To reach our readers we must write 


with them in mind, in words they 
know and understand, in language 
that means something to them. If we 


would be 


are unable to do so it 
better if we kept quiet. 


Keeping the reader firmly in mind, 
and with his interests at heart, how 
best can we appeal to him? 

The heavenly twins of better com- 
munication could well be called Sim- 
plicity and Clarity. They have been 
called the art of arts, the glory of 
expression, and the sunshine of the 
light of letters. 

Simplicity involves many things. 
What we are trying to say must be 
clear-cut in our own minds. We must 
know what we want our audience to 
know, and how we want people to act 
in response to what we tell them. And 
then we must put all that into unam- 
higuous and appealing words. 


Clear, straight thinking must lie 
behind the words we use. If you 
understand the proposition well, then 
the natural tendency will be to ex- 
plain it in understandable terms. 
Thinking and wording cannot be dealt 
with separately, for they are insep- 
arable from each other. 


To reach our readers, to maintain 
their attention and influence them 
favorably, we would do well to de- 
scribe and suggest concrete, not ab- 
stract, things. In the field of public 
relations, our words should always 
make it easy for the reader to picture 
our job, the service we give, our wil- 
lingness to do more things of even 
greater benefit to the community. 


To express one’s thoughts accu- 
rately is not easy. To be precise may 
sometimes appear to be dangerous, 
and we may be tempted to prefer the 
safer obscurity of the abstract. But 
abstract words are more open to mis- 
understanding than concrete ones. 
and if we want to make our meaning 
plain we will avoid them. 


A struggle for life is constantly go- 
ing on among the words and gram- 
matical forms of a language. In the 
battle between short and long words 
the former seem to be winning. and 
this is a healthy sign. 


But although wise men throughout 
the ages, from Aristotle to Winston 
Churchill, have emphasized the use 
of short and simple words, we should 
not shun all long words completely, 
says Sir Ernest Gowers in his valuable 
(and inexpensive) little book, “The 
ABC of Plain Words.” If the choice 
is between two words that convey the 
writer's meaning equally well, one 
short and familiar and the other long 








and unusual, of course the short and 
familiar should be preferred. Sir 
Ernest goes on to point out that Mr. 
Churchill, an outstanding master of 
words, does not hesitate to use such 
rather than 
if he thinks 


that the less common word will be 


a word as “liquidate” 
the simpler “destroy”. 
more effective in transferring what 
is in his mind into his readers’. 

Good words are words the reader 
understands, whether they be short 
and Saxon, or long and Latin. Usually 
they are the former, but we need not 
feel ourselves pushed into using no- 
thing else. The sensible thing is to 
use the word that fits. As Mark Twain 
wisely said: “The difference between 
the right word and the almost right 
word is the difference between light- 
ning and the lightning bug.” 


Artistry in Words 

Every word and phrase we use in 
our writing, whether it be in our 
business letters, reports, articles or 
speeches, is like the brush stroke of 
an artist. To make the picture real 
and appealing we do not use strange 
or mysterious words, jargon, techni- 
cal terms, exaggerations or inaccura- 
cies. We use words that are concrete. 
interpretive and vivid. Words paint 
pictures, but there is little room for 
Indeed. 
the art of public relations calls for 
the use of sparkling word strokes. 
We need words that laugh and sing. 
weep or mourn, dance and are joyful. 


“still lifes” in our gallery. 


By making patterns with words and 
phrases that please the ear. we affect 
the emotions, move our readers, and 


thus drive home our point. We are 


well on the way to becoming artists 
in words. 


Clichés, those worn-out, bleached 
dry phrases are to be avoided. In 
speaking, most of us use them daily, 
and they do not seem particularly 
dead or even noticeable. In the written 
word they stand out in all their 
exhaustion. 

Slang is another “acceptable” in 
conversation that has little place in 
writing. The place for slang is in 
real life, where it may add wit and 
humor, increased vivacity and inti- 
macy, to our speech. But it is better 
to use it sparingly, if at all. in written 
communications. 


The English Language 

What a wonderful instrument our 
language is! It is rich, because it is 
takes from 
other tongues and assimilates them, 
giving them a form and character so 
familiar that they seem to be of 
native stock. 

It is Take the word 
“greed”, for example. Doesn't it give 
off a feeling of fatness? Hasn’t the 
word “sublime” a shimmer and a 
And the word 
“gloom” sound dark and forboding? 

Our language is vital. It evaluates. 
in a broad-minded way, new appli- 
cants before admitting them to its 
huge vocabulary, and accepts or re- 
jects them with complete fairness. It 
is not rigorously regimented, but 
truly alive and ever growing. 

And it is a poetic language. As 
Lord Cecil of Oxford says, “English 
is ideally suited for the expression of 
emotion. There is no better language 
in the world for touching the heart 
and setting the imagination aflame.” 

What can we do to add to our 
knowledge and appreciation of this 
language? How are we to win more 


omnivorous; it words 


expressive. 


sheen? doesn’t 





of the right words to help us in our 
public relations? One important way 
is to enrich and enlarge our vocabu- 
lary. By acquiring all the store of 
words we can, we have a basis for 
weighing one word against another, 
for rejecting a word because we know 
a better one. We have a rich and 
full treasury upon which to draw. 
We can think of the world of words 
as a great and glorious garden. Like 
flowers. words have scent and aroma 


and beauty. Like trees, they have 
strength, and grandeur and vitality. 
We are the gardeners, responsible for 
their cultivation and their fairest 
blooming, their arrangement and 
their disposition. 


Ours, too, is the great gain. Words 
give us beauty and sustenance and 
self-expression: expressions of love 
and feelings of duty. They enable 
us to convey to others the philosophy 
by which we would influence them. 


An Old Tool Put to New Use 


by Margaret Snyder 


OR about twenty-five years the 
Division of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has been trying 
different ways of taking the re- 
sources of the University to the 
people in the state, where they live. 
Recently they conducted a special 
five-year experiment in helping people 


Extension 


to help themselves to raise their own 
standard of living 
through using the resources they had 
at hand. They discovered some tools 
that folks anywhere could use to 
make their communities better. 


community's 


One of the tools they used was 
that familiar the 
group, given a new twist through 
its focus on the immediate needs of 
the immediate community. And quite 
by accident these discussion groups 
uncovered another old tool with a 
new use—the preparation of written 
materials to tell a local story to local 
folks. When a group of plain citi- 
zens, who had never “written” any- 
thing since their last school 


one, discussion 


“com- 
position,” took on the job of getting 


together facts for their neighbors to 
use, that group learned more about 
their community than they had ever 
dreamed of. And once they started 
putting what they had learned on 
paper, they had a new and objec- 
tive measure of just how well they 
understood those facts for themselves. 
It turned out to be an exciting means 
of getting people not only to learn 
a lot of facts, but to care about them 
so much that they went out and got 
other people to help them do some- 
thing about the facts. 


How “Group Writing” Started 


The experimenters stumbled onto 
this new tool of “group writing” 
when a county council asked them 
to help do something about forest 
fires in their county. The staff got 
great heaps of literature on 
how to prevent fires, but none of it 
seemed to suit. So the council said, 
“Maybe we could pick out what we 
want and write our own.” The series 


together 


of one-page “dodgers” they put out 





had folks in the county talking for 
weeks. And the Forest Service said 
the fires were cut down thirty per 
cent. 

That the council to 
doing the same kind of writing about 
the county’s need for a frozen food 
locker and a hospital, to name only 
two of a number of undertakings. 
The frozen food locker was built a 
vear after the first bulletin on_ its 
need went out: the hospital fund has 
$70,000 in it, waiting for building 
costs to go down. 


success set 


It seems the put-it-on-paper tool 
has two edges. It not only increases 


the understanding of the people who 
do the “putting” but it serves to get 
action from the readers of what is 
“put”. That part of the experiment 
became specially clear when the 
supervisors of the soil conservation 
district around Charlottesville came 
to the University’s Extension Divi- 
to ask: “Can you help us to 
let the people in these five counties 
know the values of conservation 
farming?” After much discussion of 
the possibilities involved, the Exten- 
sion Division agreed to provide a 
writing technician whose job as a 
specialist was not to tell people what 
to do or to do the job for them, but 
to assist people to arrive at answers 
consistent with scientific information. 


sion 


Role of the Writing Technician 
The writing technician had, first of 
all, to learn about soil conservation. 
The conservation 
technicians, district supervisors and 
mountains of research 


county agents, 
material all 
helped. But she soon decided it was 
a real advantage to be ignorant! The 
technical jargon didn't 


she know 
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wasn't going to creep into her writ- 
ing. and when technicians had to 
explain their terms to a person who 
wasn’t afraid to say when she didn’t 
understand, the ideas soon got ex- 
pressed in everyday language. But 
most of all she learned from the 
farmers themselves. A notebook and 
an eager ear soon gathered what they 
thought was important. 

Another part of the process went 
on in a series of meetings between 
Extension Division staff members 
agricultural technicians. They 
worked together through a dozen 
sessions before the form of the writ- 
ing project was worked out. It was 
to be a monthly bulletin, mailed 
directly to every farmer in the dis- 
trict; the banks of the district agreed 
to pay for the printing and mailing. 
It must be small enough to slide into 
a coat pocket, and simple enough for 
a farmer to read between the mail- 
box and the house. The title cost a lot 
of discussion, but the group finally 
came upon “The Soil Saver” as the 
combination of words that satisfied 
them all. 


Making the Writing Readable 
Once the group had decided what 
the first issue was to “say”, the writ- 
ing technician wrote a draft. Then 
the editorial committee worked it 
over to make the wording as simple. 
direct and concrete as possible. 
Some “hard” the 
decided, had to be used, because 
they were tool words for the sub- 
ject. “Erosion” was one, and “ro- 
tation” another. “Strip-cropping” and 
“organic matter” are other technical 
terms that have been used, each one 
explained so simply, and repeated so 
often. that even fifth-grade readers 


and 


‘ 


words, group 





‘and half of the district's farmers 
have not gone beyond the fifth grade) 
seem able to understand them. Now 
the conservation technicians don’t 
have to explain to each farmer what 
soil conservation means; they get at 
once at the job of planning conser- 
vation practices for the individual 
farm. 

That's a fairly definite measure of 
how well this put-it-on-paper tool 
works. It isn’t so easy to judge the 
effectiveness of another use the Ex- 
tension Division made of the tool. 
Some months after “The Soil Saver” 
got under way one of Virginia’s 
leading newspapers called on the 
to help bring to the 
people of the state a better under- 
standing of the implications of the 
atomic bomb. As part of the answer 
to that challenge. the Extension Di- 
vision’s 
took to 
short articles called 
Atomic Age”. Facts provided by the 
National Committee Atomic In- 
formation were roughed into shape 
and these drafts submitted for tech- 
nical criticism to appropriate mem- 
bers of the University faculty. After 


University 


technician under- 
of twelve 


“You and the 


writing 


prepare a series 


on 


revisions suggested there had been 


made. the writing technician went 
into a huddle with a “lay” commit- 
ie> for the final stage. 

The 


agreed to help, because his experience 


district soil conservationist 
in “The Soil Saver” group made it 
easier to get the job under way. 
There four others: a young 
white farmer with a high school edu- 
cation. Charlottesville 
who sometimes serves 


were 


housewife 
substitute 
teacher for lower grades, a Negro 
he to 


a 


as 


businessman who went 


says 
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school three years and the Negro 
woman who directs the Negro recre- 
ation program in Charlottesville. 
None of them had read 
than 


any more 
about 
atomic energy so they turned on the 
writing technician the same kind of 
what-does-it-mean questions she had 
used the farm _ technicians. 
wherever she had been betrayed into 
using technical terms from the ma- 
terials she had been studying. 

In the articles 
carried by nearly two-thirds of the 
newspapers of Virginia—though of 
course 


current news _ stories 


on 


end those were 


no one knows how many 
people read them, or what anybody 


did about them! 


Interpretation and Evaluation 

One outgrowth of this experience 
in “group-writing” was a “Writing 
Conference for Community Leaders”. 
a two weeks’ summer workshop 
sponsored by the Extension Division. 
At this workshop the community 
leaders found that their chief job 
was to give to the wealth of com- 
munity experience being reported the 
kind of interpretation that makes for 
a of what 
communities are and how the people 
who live in them can make them the 
kinds of places in which they want 
to live. 


general understanding 


In the course of evolving that in- 
terpretation 
sources both 


they discovered re- 


in themselves and in 
their communities that they hadn't 
known were there. The production 
of effective interpretation was only 
one product of their work together. 
“Group-writing” also produces better 
understandings which are, in turn, re- 
flected in better work being done. 








> “Wrong” type can lessen 
the effect of “right” words. 


Making Type Speak 


by Carl Dair 


6 inaee invention of printing from 

mov 
of the greatest single contributions to 
the spread of knowledge and learning 
to every strata of human population; 
result of its introduction, the 
hooks, publications, newspapers, and 
magazines which we take for granted 


as 


a 


today have become powerful mould- 
ers of public opinion and suppliers of 
public information 
mation. 


or misinfor- 


Considering this tremendous con- 
tribution that the art of printing types 
has made to our civilization, and the 
fact that over five hundred years have 
elapsed since its invention, it is hard 
to understand the comparative mys- 
tery that still surrounds the printing 
plant and the jargon of the printer. 

But the fact remains that the aver- 
age reader of printed type. and the 
huyer of printed material. is usually 
completely uninformed on good typo- 
(The 


alas. is also applicable to a good many 


vraphic procedure. statement. 


printers themselves. ) 

The problems of designing printed 
matter, using printing types, is a very 
complex study. involving design prin- 


able type was probably one 


ciples drawn from architecture, paint- 
ing. and sculpture, and it is certainly 
not the objective of this brief article 
to lay down a ten-minute course in 
typographic design. 

But there are certain elementary 
abe’s of typography which should be 
understood by anyone who must deal 
with printers and the printed word. 
and a strict adherence to these basic 
principles can result in a consistently 
high level of typography, even if it is 
not a masterpiece of creative design. 


Selection of Type 

To begin with. let us take a look 
at the different kinds of types that 
we have available. The printer calls 
them “type faces”, perhaps because 
each type has a characteristic physiog- 
nomy as individual as human fea- 
tures. But like human beings, they 
have family resemblances, and we can 
classify them in broad _ categories 
which have a chronological as well as 
a visual validity. 

The six major type groupings are 
shown in the six letters which appear 
below. and the specimens are taken 
from the most commonly used mem- 
bers of each family. 


A AA AAA 
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The major differences which dis- 
tinguish each of these type groupings 
center around two major facets of 
letter design: first, the shape of the 
“serif”, the little horizontal stroke at 
the base of the upright strokes, and, 
second, the degree of contrast be- 
tween the thick and the thin strokes 
of the letter. 


Let's study these features of our 
six capital A’s, from left to right. 
First we have the type family called 
“Venetian,” the commonest specimens 
in Canadian printing plants being 
Cloister and Kennerley. The main 
strokes of the letter are almost the 
same thickness, and the serifs are 
little but bulky, bulbous affairs. These 
types are based on the first Roman 
types cut in Venice in the latter part 
of the fifteenth and early 
century. 


sixteenth 


The next letter is a specimen of an 
“Old Style” face, and it is a deriva- 
tive of the printing of France, the 
Lowlands and England in the seven- 
teenth century. Notice the refinement 
of the serif into a little spike, accen- 
tuated contrast between the weight 
of the two strokes, and the lighter 
character of the whole letter. Be- 
cause Old Style types are usually 
light, they are best printed on ab- 
sorbent antique finish papers. as their 
designers intended they should be. 
rather than on the hard. glazed sur- 
faces of modern printing papers. 

The commonest types in this family 
grouping are Garamond, Caslon, Cen- 
tury, Jason and a host of variations 
of these faces. 

The third specimen belongs to a 
group known as “Transitional.” types 
which were designed in the period 
between the Old Style and the Modern 
faces. They are characterized by an 
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accentuated sharpness of the serif and 
contrast between the weight of the 
strokes. The currently used faces 
which belong in this category are 
Scotch Roman, Modern Roman, Bas- 
kerville, Bulmer, and Caledonia. 
The “Modern” family, represented 
by the fourth specimen, really belongs 
to the Napoleonic era, and in Europe 
is called “Empire”. It is the ultimate 
in the refinement of the serif to a 
slim, straight, unbracketed line. with 
a maximum of contrast in the varia- 
tion of the weight of the strokes. The 
one commonly used example of this 
group which appears 
printing is Bodoni. 


in Canadian 

The last two specimens are pri- 
marily products of the twentieth cen- 
tury, at least in their ultimate refine- 
ments. The fifth specimen belongs to 
the “Sans Serif” family (literally. 
without serifs), an attempt to render 
the involved letters of our alphabet in 


functional, geometric forms adapted 


to machine design and_ typesetting. 
The sixth example. broadly named 
“Square Serif”, is basically the same 
letter structure as the fifth specimen. 
with the addition of a broad slab 
serif. Both of these type groupings 
have the distinctive characteristic of 
lacking any variation whatever in the 
weight of the strokes. 

Broadly speaking. the last three 
type families were designed for good 


a 


reproduction and easy reading on the 
glazed papers which are in common 
use today: the first three were pri- 
marily designed for use on papers 
with softer. more absorbent surfaces. 

In the hands of the amateur typo- 
grapher, mixtures of type families 
can lead to disappointing results. 
Until you're sure of your ground. 
stay closely to one family throughout. 





and if you must provide an accent 
from another family, choose a type 
total contrast. A 
blonde and a brunette make a more 
striking combination than a platinum 
blonde and a strawberry blonde. 


face which is in 


The assembling of any of these type 
families into a mass of text which is 
legible is the core of the problem of 
typography. It would seem simple 
enough to say that we assemble let- 
ters into words, words into lines, and 
lines into pages and let it go at that: 
that. of course. is what we do, but 
hou makes the difference 
hetween an attractive piece of print- 


we do it 


ing and an unattractive one. 


Use of Space 

\s a preliminary example, let us 
study the case of capital against lower- 
case (small) letters: try them out for 
comparative legibility: 
CAPITAL LETTERS, BECAUSE OF 
THEIR UNIFORMITY OF HEIGHT 
AND LACK OF SHARP DIFFER- 
ENCES IN LETTER STRUCTURE, 
ARE MORE DIFFICULT TO READ 
THAN THE PRECEDING PARA- 
GRAPH OF LOWER-CASE LET- 
TERS. 


The legibility of lines of capitals 


can be improved, however, by the 
introduction of more space between 
the lines. a technique the printer calls 
“leading” inserts thin 
strips of lead between the lines of 
type. 


because he 


Try it now: 

LEADING BETWEEN LINES OF 
CAPITAL LETTERS IMPROVES 
THEIR LEGIBILITY, THOUGH IT 
DOES NOT OVERCOME THE IM- 
PEDIMENT TO EASY READING 
CAUSED BY THEIR UNIFORM 
HEIGHT. 


So we can formulate a rule that. 


in general, capitals are harder to 
read than letters, but if 
they must be used, there must be as 
much space between the lines as the 
height of the letters themselves 
preferably more. 

The next 
typography is 


lower-case 


and 


factor to remember in 
that. although our 
alphabet is a phonetic one, we do not 
read phonetically after our first grade 
of schooling. On the contrary we 
recognize word pictures. When you 
see these symbols “cow” you do not 
stop to consider the phonetic value of 
each of the letters, pronounce them 
and then recognize the 
word; the structure of the word in- 
stantaneously suggests a quadruped 
mammal. 


together, 


Printed words should therefore look 
like integrated units; unneces- 
sary spacing between let- 
ters tends to break up the 
word-picture and should there- 
fore be avoided. Never let your printer 
put space between the letters of a 
word set in lower-case letters—even 
in the larger sizes of type. 


Now. we must have spaces between 
but the question is, how 
much? If there is too little, the words 
will run together and the individual 
word units will lack unity as word- 
pictures; on the other hand, if we put 
too much, we destroy the homo- 
geneity of the line and compel the 
reader's eye to hop along the line 
like the little ball in a movie-house 
sing-song film. 

This 
ly set 
between 
cate the 
that results 
spacing. 


Ww ords, 


line has been deliberate- 
with much 
the words to 
jumpy. 


from 


too space 
indi- 
effect 
word 


spotty 
careless 
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On the other hand, this paragraph in- 
dicates what happens when there is too 
little space between the words. 

Generally speaking, a space which 
is one-third of the height of the let- 
ters you are using (measuring from 
the top of the h to the bottom of the 
p) is just about right. If you tell your 
printer to use the nearest space to a 
3-to-em space, he'll not only under- 
stand you, he'll acquire a respect for 
your knowledge and perhaps take 
more pains with your job!' 

Having covered letters. words, and 
lines. we come to the page, the mass 
of type as a whole. The color, or tex- 


ture. of this page is determined by, 


the space. or leading between the 
lines. and the size of this strip of 
white which separates one line from 
the next is determined by two con- 
siderations: the type face you are 
using and the length of your line. 

To consider the first factor, dif- 
ferent types vary in the length of the 
upper part of the h and the lower part 
of the p. If they are long. there is a 
vood deal of white already existing 
hetween the lines because of the pre- 
dominance of letters which do not 
rise above or drop below the normal 
letter. If they are short, there is very 
little white. and consequently. the 
lines appear too close together. and 
need “leading”. 

If lines of type are long and there 
is little space between them, it is 
difficult for the reader’s eye to leave 
the end of one line and pick up the 
beginning of the next unerringly. As 


based 


on the size 
type face being used. 


1. An em is a square measure 
the capital M of the 
Printers often use it as synonymous with pica, 
which is a linear measure. 6 picas equal 1 inch 
Point is also a linear measure applied to sizes of 
vpe. The body type of this magazine is 10 point 
on an Il point line, that is, it is leaded. This 
footnote is printed in 6 point solid 
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a general rule, a line should not be 
less than an alphabet and a half in 
length: if it is over two alphabets in 
length. leads should be introduced 
between the lines. 

If the proper attention has been 
given to the selection of type for the 
kind of paper being used, the careful 
spacing of words and lines, the result 
will be an inviting area of type 
matter. 


Arrangement 

The disposition of this type mat- 
ter on the page, along with the display 
types (types which are larger in size 
than the text matter) constitutes the 
whole complex problem of typogra- 
phic design. The scope of this sub- 
ject is tremendous, and there are con- 
siderable areas which have not been 
explored: but there are certain basic 
principles which should be included 
in this discussion. 

The primary problem of this, as in 
any other graphic problem, is the 
problem of simplification. There 
should be one. single, dominant focal 
point of interest around which all the 
other typographic material is organ- 
ized: this central point should not 
require any decorative treatment or 
unnecessary embellishment. Type can 
always function effectively without 
resorting to hand-lettered forms—and 
usually better unless the lettering 
artist is exceptionally skilled. 

Each typographic unit should be 
compact and homogeneous, whether 
it is a display heading or a mass of 


text. This implies its proper island- 
ing in an area of white space with 
the white within the composition 
again serving to lead the eye from 
one unit to the other. 


(Continued on page 20) 





How to File... and Find 


by Clara Miller 


H \S this ever happened to you. 
as_ the person responsible to 
your organization for taking care of 
the flood of books. pamphlets, and 
papers which flow into any group's 
library? 

it’s the girl 


g 
who looks after program planning - 


Someone let's say 
comes to you with an eager and hope- 
ful smile. 


“I'm planning the program guide 
“Have 
you something that will give me a 
picture of affairs in the Middle East 
as they stand today?” 


for next month.” she says. 


Your reply starts out confidently 
enough, “Why, sure, Peggy, I’ve got 
just the thing. I was reading an ex- 


cellent article only yesterday in 


in.... and you get no further. 


Where had you read it? Was it in 
Food For Thought? International 
Journal? Was it featured in a “Behind 
the Headlines” pamphlet? In a bank 
letter? Or in a paper published by the 
Department of External Affairs? 


You that have just 
exactly what Peggy wants and needs. 
but the remotest idea 
where it is. to find it. And 
vou should be able to find it. because 
that’s part of your job. 


know you 


vou haven't 


or how 


I imagine that it’s a rare represen- 
tative of any of the Joint Planning 
Commission’s fifty-odd organizations 
who hasn't had a similar experience. 
and who hasn't afterwards firmly re- 
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solved to set up some sort of prope 
system for handling the mountain of 
printed matter that pours into the 
office each week. 

Much of the material issued by 
groups both within and without the 


be of invaluable 
assistance in the planning of pro- 


Commission could 


grams and in helping members to 
keep abreast of the developments in 
other clubs and throughout the world. 
but it's no use whatsoever if the li- 
brarian is unable to find a pertinent 
article when it is required. 


There are also individuals who like 

keep for a certain 
amount of the printed material that 
comes pouring through their letter 
slots and which they carry home from 
meetings. How many of them let it 
accumulate on desk or library table 
till thumbing 
through the whole pile every time 


lo reference 


housecleaning — time. 
they want to refer to some thing they 
read in some magazine some time 
ago? And how many think they will 
clip a particular item from the daily 
paper for future use “a little later” 
only to find that it has been used to 
Or. if they do 
clip it, wonder what in the world to 
do with it till that hypothetical day 
when they will need just that fact or 


wrap the garbage? 


quotation? If you are one of those. 
you too should devise some system 
for keeping and finding. The follow- 
ing suggestions can be adapted for 
the at home. If 


individual your 





budget cannot be stretched to include 
a filing cabinet. you probably could 
afford a filing box, sometimes offi- 
cially referred to as a “vertical trans- 
fer case”, and a few manila folders. 
Start with those for clippings and 
mimeographed sheets, and perhaps 
another for the — bulkier 
pamphlets. 


box 


To File or Not to File? 


For the past three years, the Joint 
Planning Commission has published 
an annual survey of program ma- 
terial. This survey is a carefully 
indexed and annotated list of ma- 
terial from over one hundred units 
associated with the Commission. A 
glance at it will give you some idea 
of the wealth of source material 
which can be at your fingertips if it 
is properly handled for quick and 
easy finding. 


Most groups will discover that they 
need, as well, an index to the miscel- 
lany they receive each day, each 
week, and each month. If this assort- 
ment of printed matter is to be of 
any real value, some system must be 
developed so that a wanted item can 
be located without searching for it 
through publication after publication. 
The problem is not only that of de- 
ciding what to keep. but also of how 
to keep it and how to arrange it so 
that any article can be found when 
required, and — equally important— 
returned to its proper place after use. 
The system chosen should, in addi- 
tion, be capable of continuous ex- 
pansion. It should be simple and call 
for a minimum of effort. This is 
especially necessary when a staff is 
small and inexperienced. With office 
space at a premium. your system 
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should not be wasteful of space, or 
expensive to maintain. 

While these physical factors must 
be considered in choosing a system, 
there are other factors to be kept in 
mind. We must not lose sight of the 
types of material to be indexed. and 
the uses that are to be made of each. 
For this reason it is easy to see that 
each case must be taken individually, 
and all that can be here 
to outline some general principles 
which may help to solve individual 
problems. 


done is 


The choice of a method for ar- 
ranging and indexing a library will 
be dependent upon such factors as: 


1. The types and volume of mater- 
ials to be indexed. 


2. The use you intend to make of 
them. 


3. The staff you will have to look 
after indexing and filing. 

4. The space and equipment avail- 
able to you. 


By Producer? 

The simplest system for handling 
publications of the type put out by 
individual organizations in a group 
is to file according to the issuing 
body. This will mean that all publi- 
cations of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, for example, 
will be kept together, as will those of 
the Canadian Welfare Council, or the 
National Film Board. This system is 
especially satisfactory if your mem- 
bers are fairly well acquainted with 
the or groups from 
whom you receive material regularly 
and with the sort of subject that 
their publications are apt to cover. 
Under these circumstances, articles 


associations 








will often be asked for by the name 
of the association. 

However. with the majority of ma- 
terials you receive you will probably 
find that a more detailed system of 
keeping track of various subjects will 
he needed. 

One answer is to keep a card index 
of subjects covered in all the publica- 
tions sent you. To do this. first make 
a list of the subjects on which you 
think you may be wanting informa- 


tion. If you put only one subject on 


a card, and file the cards in alpha- 
betical order. find that 
this master file of topics will serve as 


you should 
a guide when you are checking pub- 
lications or items of interest. 

\s soon as a magazine or pamphlet 
arrives on your desk. go through it 
for articles which will be of interest 
Make a note of 
these items on the cover. along with 


to your members. 
the page for each. After underlining 
or indicating in some other way the 
issuing organization under whose 
name the publication will be filed. 
you can leave the rest of the work 
to some temporary or volunteer mem- 
ber of your staff. This work will con- 
sist of making out a card for each 
Each 
card should list the particular subject 
in the upper left-hand corner. and a 
line or two lower, (so that the sub- 


subject you have indicated. 


ject stands out), the name of the 
issuing organization, the name of the 
publication, the date and page con- 
cerned. Then the publication can be 
filed. 

This system has the added advan- 
tage that if, as so often happens. a 
publication contains material on sev- 
eral different subjects, all of which 
may be of interest to you. you can 


make out as many cards as necessary. 
all for the same publication. A guide 
to all the subjects covered is thus 
provided even though the source can 
of course be filed in only one place. 


Another advantage is that by simp- 
ly checking through your index file 
you can see at a glance just what 
material you possess on any topic. 
Having made a note of the pertinent 
items, you can select them from the 
files without having to plow through 
extraneous material. You can actually 
choose the article you want without 
having to touch a single hook or 
pamphlet. 


By Subject? 

Some people prefer to keep every- 
thing pertaining to any one subject 
in one place. If you feel that this is 
the method best suited to your needs, 
then by all means use it. The first step 
in setting up such a system is similar 
to that already described: to make 
a list of all the subjects which might 
interest your members. Label a folder 
or pamphlet box for each subject and 
then, as the material 
desk, note on it the subject under 
which you intend to file it. 


crosses your 


This method works most satisfac- 
torily when you clip the publications 
as you receive them. The individual 
article may then be filed in the folder 
dealing with that particular subject. 
The this 
around the old principle that one 


snag in system revolves 
body can occupy only one bit of 
space at one time. You may come 
across articles dealing with several 
different subjects. all of which are of 
interest to you, but it is only possible 


to file the original article once. 





To meet this problem, some sys- 


tem of cross-indexing will be neces- 
sary. Here is one way of doing it. 

When marking on the original 
item the main subject under which 
it is to be filed, add the other subjects 
with which it deals. These extra 
headings can be preceded by an “X” 
to show that they are extra or cross- 
references. The typist or filing clerk 
can prepare a sheet for each addi- 
tional subject, which can be filed in 
the individual folders for these secon- 
dary subjects. A separate sheet can 
be used for each cross-reference, or 
alternately one sheet can be placed in 
each folder and each cross-reference 
to that particular subject can be noted 
on it. 


These are only a couple of ex- 
amples of how you can make the 
material you receive readily available 
at crucial moments. At first glance 
it may seem that either system will 
take a lot of time and effort to or- 
ganize and operate, and in truth it 
does require some preliminary or- 
ganization to set up the list of sub- 
jects in which you are particularly 
interested, but that has been 
done you will find that the system 
works smoothly. The time spent at 


once 


the first will certainly be saved many 
times over in not having to search 
through publication after publication 
for the information for some pet pro- 
ject or program. 


Vertical or Horizontal? 


\ word about the choice of filing 
equipment. Usually the choice will 
be between vertical filing cabinets 
with drawers that will take material 
of all kinds, or pamphlet boxes and 
folders or envelopes which can be 
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arranged on shelves. For several 
reasons vertical files are generally 
preferred. If your office is in a part 
of the city where the “fresh air” that 
comes in the windows is laden with 
soot, you will favor filing cabinets if 
only for the protection they give from 
dust and dirt. However, filing cab- 
inets are additionally preferable be- 
cause of their adaptability to ma- 
terials of varying sizes and format. 

The exponents of pamphlet box 
filing usually argue that cabinets 
require more space to house the same 
amount of material, but survey re- 
sults show that legal-size vertical 
filing cabinets will take more material 
per square foot (of an average pam- 
phlet collection) than containers on 
ordinary five-shelf-high bookcases in 
the same area. 


Don’t forget about housecleaning 
your files. This should be done at 
least once a year, perhaps oftener, 
depending on the space at your dis- 
posal and the type of materials with 
which you are dealing. Material 
which is out of date or no longer 
useful must be thrown away. Events 
move rapidly in our time; situations 
change and so do our interests; what 
seems very important or well-stated 
today may seem inconsequential six 
months hence. Or it may have been 
covered later in a more permanent 
form. However, basic background 
material should be retained. There 
is no easy way to make the decisions 
involved in such clearing out. Re- 
concile yourself to the fact that to- 
morrow somebody will ask for some- 
thing you throw away today — even 
though there had been no request 
for it for the previous six months! 
Nevertheless it had to be done. 














Our Contributors 


Mrs. FinptaAy is a director of 
the Canadian Public Relations 
Society and editor of its monthly 
newsletter. She has written several 
of the Royal Bank of Canada 
monthly letters concerned with 


writing. 


Miss SNYDER was a member of 
the Special Projects Staff of the 
University of Virginia Extension 
Division. Her account of group- 
writing was originally published 
in the Adult Education Journal 
(U.S.) under the title “Accent on 
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Process”. 


Mr. Dair is an expert in typog- 
raphy and the author of several 


works on the subject. 


Miss Mitcer is librarian in the 
Public Relations Department of 
Imperial Oil Ltd. 


Mr. LaiwLaw is associate director 
of the Extension Department of St. 


Francis Xavier University. 








But whatever the system of filing 
that you choose, and whichever type 
of equipment you use, don’t be like 
the editor of a company magazine 
who, when the president of the com- 
pany presented him with an article 
the president himself had prepared, 
promptly filed it in the waste-paper 
basket as soon as the door had closed 
on the president’s back. 


No sooner had he done so than the 
office door re-opened and the presi- 
dent walked back in to ask for the 
article. He had just thought of an 
addition he wanted to make. 

There was nothing for the editor 
to do but, red-faced. to reach and 
retrieve the article. 

At least give the president time to 
get back to his office before filing 
anything that way! 


TYPE 
(Continued from page 15) 

The layman must be clear in 
his own mind what are the ideas he 
wishes to stress. If he will then avoid 
struggling too hard with his typo- 
graphic problem but let the words he 
has to deal with determine their own 
structure in simple horizontal lines. 
there is no reason why he should not 
be able to direct the printer’s skills to 
achieve professional typographic re- 
sults. 





Nova Scotia’s “People’s School” 


Alex 


by 


NY winter night between Oc- 
tober and April finds scores of 

men and a sprinkling of women in 
the coal and steel centers of Nova 
Scotia making their way to com- 
munity halls and labor union head- 
quarters to take part in serious dis- 
cussions on such topics as inflation, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, steel pro- 
duction, employment after forty, or 
government finance. They are mem- 
bers of “The People’s School”, an 
adult education venture begun seven 
years ago by the Extension Depart- 
ment of St. Francis Xavier University 
in Cape Breton. The program is a 
of radio broadcasts, 
tutorial classes and discussion groups. 


combination 


It is St. Francis Xavier’s contribution 
to labor education in Nova Scotia. 


Universities and Labor 

That the field of workers’ educa- 
tion is a difficult one for universities 
to enter, no one will deny. Workers 
have good reason to be diffident, if 
not suspicious, about university pro- 
grams of adult education. Most uni- 
versities have been aligned with those 
who are unsympathetic toward or- 
ganized labor. A bona fide represen- 
tative of workers is hard to find on 
the governing boards of universities. 
An industrialist, no matter how scanty 
his formal education, can easily feel 
“at home” on the campus, and hon- 
orary degrees often help him in this 
respect; the labor man, be he ever so 


Laidlaw 


well informed, is apt to be received 
into university circles with conde- 
scension. And when universities offer 
assistance to workers’ education, or- 
ganized labor rightly fears that its 
virile activities will be watered down 
to ways and means of getting along 
with management. Unions must still 
carry on their work in a generally 
hostile climate, and any educational 
program that cannot go along with 
them will soon lose the genuine sup- 
port of labor. 


Justification for labor education as 
a legitimate service, which workers 
should expect from universities, is 
not hard to establish. From all time 
the university has served other groups 
in society well. So why not organized 
labor? Universities maintained in 
whole or part by public funds have 
served special interests of business. 
medicine, engineering, farming, and 
the legal profession and many others. 
Labor, a very great section of the tax- 
paying public, deserves no less atten- 
tion. Indeed the duty of the univer- 
sity in this respect should be obvious. 


Nor will university contact with 
organized labor be a one-sided affair; 
the worker has as much to give as he 
will receive. Universities will not con- 
tinue to flourish in a democratic so- 
ciety so long if they remain aloof 
from the largest numerical group in 
the population. And if for no other 
reason, university men should wel- 
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come the opportunity provided by 
direct contact with those in the front 
line of labor to inject some realism 
into bookish and ivory-tower courses 


in social science. 


Origins 

Although “The People’s School” 
had its roots in earlier work done by 
St. Francis Xavier, it can be most 
easily traced to the radio program 
called “The Labor School of the Air”. 
conducted by Rev. Joseph A. Mac- 
Donald from CJFX, Antigonish, dur- 
ing the winter of 1943-44. This series 
dealt mainly with labor organization 
and the trade union movement. In 
1945, Dr. M. M. Coady. director of 
the University Extension Department. 
inaugurated a plan of tutorial classe- 
in the industrial area of Cape Breton. 
with weekly the 
main towns to groups of union. co-op 
and civic leaders. The following year 
Father MacDonald was assigned full- 


lectures given in 


time to the program in Cape Breton 
and later the class work was synchro- 
nized with a radio broadcast directed 
by Mr. Allan MacKachen, professor of 
economics at St. Francis Xavier. Thus 
the the field 
and the radio series were united into 
named “The 
People’s School”, recalling the pio- 
neer work of Dr. J. J. Tompkins who 
opened adult classes at Antigonish in 
the twenties under that name. Since 
1949 “The People’s School” has been 
under the direction of Rev. M. J. 
MacKinnon, who has long experience 


of St. 


educational work in 


one program and 


in the extension 


activities 


Francis Xavier and had been pastor 


in a mining town for some years be- 
fore that time. 
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Program 

The whole program is a joint ven- 
ture with joint responsibility. Th 
three sponsors are: Labor Unions. the 
University Extension Department 
and Radio Station CJFX. At the be- 
ginning of the season a committee 
representing all three, outlines the 
series of about twenty topics to be 
treated, leaving a few gaps for sub 
jects of current interest that will come 
up during the winter. A general topic 
often covered in three or four 
weeks, as in February of this year 
when the subject was Trade Unions. 
was discussed under these headings: 
Are Trade Unions Democratic? 
Union Leadership—Good or Bad? 
What Makes a Good Union Member? 
Why Political Action by Trade 
Unions? In the 1950-51 program a 
series the various 
aspects of provincial government fin- 
ance in Nova Scotia. 


is 


similar covered 


In the selection of topics for study. 
the choice is determined largely by 
what the men feel they need in order 
to become more effective as union 
members and better informed as citi- 
zens. The present trend is towards 
topics of general interest. rather than 
problems of the labor movement, 
mainly to avoid repetition for the 
considerable number of people who 
have been with the program from the 
beginning, when the emphasis was on 
labor problems. This points to the 
need for groups at two levels, with 
newcomers in the program studying 
mainly the labor movement and vet- 
eran members going into broader 
fields of study. Such a plan is being 
thought of for the 1952-53 series. 





One of the labor classes in session 


A typical week opens with a half 
hour broadcast from CJFX on Sun- 
day afternoon. The week’s topic is 
reviewed in panel discussion. Labor is 
represented by one or two on_ the 
panel, and if it is a topic requiring 
specialized knowledge, e.g., unemploy- 
ment insurance, an outside expert is 
invited to take part. A study bulletin 
on the subject is sent out the weck 
before from the Extension Depart- 
ment, and this bulletin now goes to 
some 1600 people weekly. At some 
time during the week the various 
groups meet for a session generally 
The topic is first 
presented in a short lecture and then 


lasting two hours. 


thoroughly discussed, argued and de- 
The 
‘People’s School” member goes home 
with another package of knowledge 
in his kit. From this forum he goes 
out better equipped to take his place 
in union or civic affairs. 


bated with facts and figures. 


Participation 

During 1951-52 the program is be- 
ing conducted in eight centers on 
Cape Breton Island and in three in- 
dustrial centers on the mainland of 


Nova Scotia. The registration this 


vear is just over 700, of whom the 
The 
largest group is in the steel city of 
Sydney. with 112 members. Most of 
these are steelworkers, but included 
also are eleven teachers. three police- 


great majority are labor men. 


men, nine railway employees. six from 
skilled 
clerks, two lawyers, four housewives. 
eight 


trades, ten managers and 
from 
For those out- 


side the ranks of labor. it is a brac- 


clergymen and others 


various occupations. 


ing exposure to the views and prob- 
lems of unionism and the working- 
Attendance at the weekly 
: , 

gatherings runs about sixty to seven- 


man. 


ty per cent, which is high considering 
the number who cannot attend regu- 
larly because of changing “shifts” in 


the mines and steel plants. This group 


of 700 constitutes a little university 
in itself: its student body are wrest- 
ling with the tough bread-and-butter 
problems of life, the solution of which 
will decide how workers are going to 


take their place in the modern world. 


What of the Future? 


The results of such a program are 
difficult to measure. Perhaps the most 
valuable part of it is the confidence 








it gives workers to debate the vital 
issues of union policy and civic af- 
fairs with the assurance that comes 
from the study and knowledge of 
facts. The atmosphere of free dis- 
cussion in the study group is easily 
carried over into more serious gather- 
ings. Then there are by-products of 
the program that carry their own 
value: the details of parliamentary 
procedure have been learned: the 
literature of the labor union move- 
ment is becoming more familiar to 
the average worker: and a consider- 
able number of labor leaders have 
had an opportunity to present their 
\ iews more or less off-the-cuff before 
a microphone. 

The “The 


School” cannot be predicted, but it 


future of People’s 


will in all probability continue to ex- 
pand as long as it fills a real educa- 


tional need among the labor men of 
the region, and if additional personnel 
can be provided for more activities. 
Auxiliary classes are being planned 
in the adult education program to be 
provided for the Cape Breton indus- 
trial area at the new center, Xavier 
Junior College, recently opened at 
Sydney. Such classes can provide for 
the personal improvement of the in- 
dividual worker, while the present 
program will go on with group en- 
lightenment as its main objective. 
Insofar as “The People’s School” 
meets with success, a university and 
a radio station have in some measure 
fulfilled their obligations in meeting 
the broader educational needs of their 
constituency, and a group of workers 
have done something to prepare 


themselves for the greater role which 
they will play in tomorrow’s world. 


Who Does the Homework Now? 


This movement through the nation 


Of adult education 

Has caused undue vexation 
To the young; 

For adult education 

Has changed the situation 

And brought new tribulation 


To our young. 


Youth once found explanation. 


With little complication, 

For each unsolved equation 
In their dads. 

But now, their dedication 

Is to the operation 

Of checking punctuation 
For their dads! 


M. ALLEN Gipson, Chester, N.S. 
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Here and There 





PERSONAL NOTES 
® Three Unesco fellows have recently 
visited the CAAE: 

Dr. C. M. Mossanves, adviser to 
the Ministry of Education in Iran, 
who has been pursuing a course of 
studies at Laval under Prof. J. C. 
Falardeau, spent a few days in To- 
ronto and Ottawa before proceeding 
to the United States. 

Miss GeorG1A TARSOULIS of Greece 
is spending two months in Canada, 
after four months at the University 
of Indiana. Her special field of in- 
terest within the broad one of adult 
education radio programs for 
women. She is a producer with the 
Greek radio. 

Mr. JoHANN Zya of Austria is 
also in Canada for two months. He 
is particularly interested in educa- 
tional work with farm 
workers. 


Is 


and forest 


® Miss O. Mary HILL, who was asso- 
ciate editor of Canadian Business, 
the publication of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, has gone to 
the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce to be editor of their publica- 
tion, Foreign Trade. 

¢ Mr. Evan McCormick has gone 
from the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce in Montreal to Winnipeg to 
be secretary of the Chamber there. 

® Ketvin Larce, who has been for 
the past five years assistant to the 
director of Extension at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, has re- 
signed to accept a position as 
secretary of the B.C. Automotive 
Transport Association. 
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® Appointed to succeed Mr. Large 
is Mr. Jonn Haar. He graduated 
with honors from U.B.C. in 1950 
after war service, and then accepted 
a fellowship at the University of 
Texas. 

e R. S. Stapies, formerly chairman 
of the Board of the National Farm 
Radio Forum, was recently elected 
chairman of the Ontario Cooperative 
Credit Society to succeed the late 
A. C. Savage. 

© Mrs. CLARE CLARK, executive 
secretary of the Joint Planning Com- 
mission, addressed the newly organ- 
ized National Council of Organiz- 
ations at the closing session of their 
conference held in Washington, D.C., 
February 22 and 23. She had been 
invited to describe the set-up and 
operation of the Joint Planning Com- 
mission, of which the National Coun- 
cil of Organizations is intended to be 
the American counterpart. 


WELCOME PUBLICATION 

An reception has 
greeted the appearance of Program 
Aids from Business and Industry, a 
selected list of educational publica- 
tions of Canadian business, recently 


published by the CAAE. 


With the appearance of this biblio- 
graphy, another ambitious project of 
the Joint Planning Commission has 
been completed. It is an attempt to 
supplement the Survey of Program 
Materials produced by voluntary 
organizations, by a list of the publi- 
cations of Canadian business firms 
which are educational in nature. 


enthusiastic 








Although the editor disclaims any in- 
tention to make this a comprehensive 
listing, regarding it rather as an ex- 
perimental nevertheless 
we think that most people will be 
astonished at the number, variety and 
excellent quality of pamphlets, book- 
lets. et cetera. which have been col 
lected. 


7 o 
beginning, 


The collection of the material was 
accomplished with the help of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce. A committee invited by th 
CAAE, made up of representatives 
of business, education, libraries, ad- 
vertising and voluntary organizations. 


advised the editor in setting up prin- 


ciples of selection. The list is made 
up of informative material of general 
interest in which the selling of a prod- 
uct or a service is not extravagantly 
stressed. Included are all kinds of 
material which it was thought might 


be useful for 


purposes. 


The result quite surprising. 
Nearly five hundred items are listed 
from eighty-nine firms. 


broadly educational 


Is 


It is natural 
enough to find-advice on investments 
and family trust and 
loan companies nutrition 
from food but who 
would have suspected that a biscuit 
manufacturer has a booklet on how 
to plan for retirement or the Pulp 
and Papert 
book government 
written by one of Canada’s foremost 
journalists? The material listed 
by firms but there is a useful index 
by subject matter. The lists of titles 
of the various bank newsletters are 
also conveniently at hand for refer- 
ence. 


finance from 
and 


manufacturers. 


on 


\ssociation a 92-page 


on Canadian 


Is 
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JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 

A meeting of the Joint Planning 
Commission was held in Toronto on 
February 22. About seventy-five 
members and observers enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
which had invited the Commission to 
meet in the Board room of the new 
head oflice building and to have a 
buffet lunch in the Board dining- 
room. 

The largest part of the all-day 
session was devoted to reports from 
the 


newcomers, 


were several 
including Mrs. B. B. 
Osler of The Canadian Scene and Mr. 
St. Arnaud, representing the Queen's 
Printer. who outlined plans for list- 
ing all government publications in a 


members. There 


single catalogue, with supplementary 
check lists on special subjects and 
monthly bulletins of additional titles. 

Progress reports were heard from 
Miss Harriet Parsons and Dr. Murray 
Ross on the research projects which 
they under JPC 
Miss Parsons on the dis- 


are carrying on 
direction: 
tribution of printed program = ma- 
terials, and Dr. Ross on education in 
sanitaria, D.V.A. hospitals. and pro- 


vincial reformatories. 


Pierre Berton, associate editor of 
Vaclean’s magazine, spoke on the 
recommendations of the Massey Com- 
mission concerning a Canada Council 
and a lively discussion followed. It 
emphasized that, a new 
session of Parliament gets under way. 


was as 
it is a strategic moment for organi- 
zations again to make known to the 
government their wishes in this re 
gard. 


The next meeting of the JPC will 
be held in Ottawa on April 25. 








Neil MacNeil, Canadian representative of CARE, receives cheque for $1000 from 
Hugh Bailey, general manager of the United Cooperatives of Ontario, while Douglas 


Hughes, secretary of the Cooperative Union of Ontario, looks on. 


This is the first 


instalment of a fund to supply food and tools to India which it is hoped will reach 
$5000. “It would seem to be only fitting that perhaps the largest cooperative group 
in Canada should extend a helping hand to co-op friends in India”, said A. H. K. 
Musgrave in announcing the decision of the board of UCO to establish the fund. 


SUPPORT FOR COLOMBO PLAN 


The small group in Toronto which, 
some months ago. formed a Food 
for India Committee (E. M. Nichols. 
chairman) had decided to undertake 
a public campaign to press the Cana- 


dian government for a declaration of 


long-term and adequate support by 
Canada of the Colombo Plan, when 
the government announced its inten- 


tion to ask parliamentary approval 
of $25.400.000 


for the year beginning April 1. 


erant 


for a second 

The Committee feels that there is 
still need for public education since 
this action can hardly be described 
as “long-term” nor, in their opinion, 
“adequate support.” Their statement 
reads in part: 


Surely it is evident to Canadians that 
the Colombo Plan, together with the 
United Nations Program of Technical 
Assistance and President Truman’s Point 
Four Plan, is one of the few positive 
approaches which are being made in 
today’s international crisis. Surely it is 
of primary importance that Canada 
should state a policy of long term support 
of the Colombo Plan and should pledge 
moneys adequate to fulfill that pledge. 


The 
voluntary groups undertake to study 
the Colombo Plan and to arrive at a 
decision concerning its necessity and 
to make public statements which will 
as well be forwarded to the govern- 


Committee recommends that 


ment. In this connection, reference 
is made to the January number of 
Foop ror THoucnut with its article 
on “You. Canada and the Colombo 


Plan.” 








U.S. NATIONAL COMMISSION 

ON UNESCO 

Many Canadian organizations have 
some asked the Cana- 
dian government to set up a national 
commission Unesco in Canada. 
This is morally required by virtue of 
Canada’s membership in UNEsco. 
Yet the government has been curi- 


on occasion 


on 


ously aloof to either suggestion or 
moral obligation, and members of the 
to talk about 
the “sins” committed by UNEsco in 
its very first year of operation and 


government continue 


seemingly long since forgotten every- 
where except in Canada. 

\ trip to New York during Jan- 
uary to attend the third annual con- 
ference of the National Commission 
Unesco of the United States 
might have opened the eyes of some 
of these gentlemen. 


on 


Two thousand 
delegates were there laboring in in- 
numerable 


shops. 


work- 
No visitor could gain more 


commissions and 
than a general impression of a con- 
ference of such size which had at 
But 
observer would have noted the 
absence of both the “pink-tinged 
politics” and the “woolly idealism” 
which are alleged to infest any gather- 
ing called under the name UNEsco. 
(The Communists, by the way, claim 
that Unesco is a tool of exploitation 
for the Wall Street imperialists.) 


least one hundred sub-groups. 
any\ 


Teachers, professional men, business 
and 
government officials were there, all 


men. farm and labor leaders. 
concerned with such practical prob- 
lems as technical assistance to under- 
provision of 


textbooks and equipment to need 


developed countries, 


) 
“ 


Zi 


, 
, 


school boards all over the world, ex- 
change of students and teachers, inter- 
change of books and 
similar matters. There were a few 
general meetings and a few speeches 
but most delegates were busy in 
work groups for the largest part of 
the six-day gathering. The 


films, and 


work 
groups included: 


® Pooling Resources for the Progress 


of Underdeveloped Areas. 
Food and People. 
International Labor Cooperation. 


Refugees and Surplus Population 
Problems. 


World Health Problems. 


Mutual Advancement 


World Trade. 


through 


Several of the Canadians present. 
in exchanging views and observa- 
tions, felt that such a conference in 
Canada might aid considerably in 
fostering progress in education for 
They 
wondered aloud how long Canada 
must go on without the benefit of the 
services and stimulation provided in 


international understanding. 


so many other countries by a na- 
tional commission on UNEsco. 

The full report of the Conference 
will be available sometime this spring. 
Meanwhile there are single copies of 
some of the working papers at the 
CAAE office which may be borrowed. 
These include two addresses by Direc- 
tor-General Torres Bodet, entitled 
“Unesco—A Mission for Every 
Man”, and “Education for a World 
Community.” 


J.R.K. 








YOUTH SCHOOLS IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


The Extension Department of the 
University of Saskatchewan reminds 
us that “a folk school by any other 
name can be as efficient and helpful.” 
This observation is prompted by the 
statement in the Farm Forum News 
in the February Foop For THOUGHT 
that “the people in Saskatchewan have 
had no experience with folk schools.” 
For a number of years the depart- 
has conducted Co-educational 
Youth Training Schools which are 
the term folk 


ment 
“in every sense of 
schools.” 


This three such training 
schools are being held at various 
points in the province. Each one 
lasts about six weeks. They are resi- 
dent schools with accommodation for 
up to 45 young men and 25 young 
women between the ages of sixteen 
and thirty. The young men study 
practical farm problems like the re- 
pair of farm 
chinery. field crops and_ livestock: 
the girls receive training in all aspects 
of homemaking. 


winter 


and operation ma- 


The students take an active part in 
the operation and maintenance of the 


schools. A student council arranges 
activities and maintains discipline. 
Social recreation. singing, games and 
sports are emphasized. The sexes join 
together for classes on citizenship and 


the 


family, and demonstrations and lec- 


cooperatives, study groups on 
tures on certain aspects of farming 
and home-making. Typical student 
I didn’t know learning 


much fun.” ... “I 


reactions are: ~ 
could be so 


wouldn’t have missed it for anything.” 


.. “It was a grand experience.” 
Cc 


SUMMER PLANS 

If you are casting about now for 
something stimulating as well as 
diverting to do during your summer 
holidays, we call your attention to the 
following: 


@ Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff. 
Alberta, Annual Summer Session, July 
7—August 16. 

Short courses before and after. Scholar- 
ships in theatre (five, senior). 

For detailed information, write 

Director, Banff School, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


@ Training Institute in Group Develop- 
ment, Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, 
July 30—August 8. 

“If our method of working iogether 
can be improved and we can dis- 
cover how to continue the process 
of improvement, democracy can 
move forward with increased confi 
dence and vigor.” 

For further information, write 

The Saskatchewan Committee on 
Group Development, 
c/o Adult Education 
1100 Broad Street, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Division. 


@ Laquemac, School of Community pro- 

grams, Lac Chapleau, P.Q., August 
15—235. 
Sponsored by MeGill and Laval Uni- 
versities. Registration limited to 100. 
Scholarships and work bursaries avail- 
able. 

For further information, write 

Prof. H. R. C. Avison, 
{dult Education Service, 
Vacdonald College, P.Q. 


@ Canadian Institute of Publie Affairs, 
Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, Ont., 
August 9—16. 

Lectures and workshops on 
of current importance. 


matters 


For further information, write 
Dr. Murray Ross, 
School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Ont. 











Citizens’ Forum 








“St. Lawrence Seaway. 143 Bloor Street West, Toronto” 


The National Secretary of Citizens’ Forum was almost ready to believe 


that that was her 


name and address 


when she received, thus addressed. 


the one hundred and seventy-fijth request jor the study bulletin on the 


St. Lawrence Seaway following the January twenty-fourth broadcast. 


Citizens’ Forum has had very few 
broadcast meetings this season. But 
. Citizens’ Forum was 
invited to Queen’s University for the 
discussion on the St. Lawrence Sea 


on January 24 


way. Kingston seemed a most approp- 
riate place. and the students of the 
Commerce Club a very suitable group 
to take charge of arrangements. And 
so it turned out. Convocation Hall 
was filled to capac itv with one of the 
most enthusiastic 
audiences that ever 
Forum broadcast. 


and responsive 


assembled for a 


There were only two speakers on 
the panel. Prof. J. L. McDougall. 
Professor of Commerce at Queen's. 
and Mr. McLeod. assistant 
to the Minister of Transport. Frank 
Peers of the CBC was chairman. Mr. 
McLeod. right at home as a Queen's 
graduate. supported both 
the navigation and the power aspects 
of the Prof. Me- 
Dougall was definitely and amusingly 
attitude was 
fairly well summarized in some sen- 


Gordon 


strongly 


Seaway plan. 


in Opposition. His 


tences reported in the 


Whie-Standard. 
“What stands between Mr. McLeod 


Kingston 


myself is not whether the St. 
Lawrence shall be developed. It is 


When 


rather a series of questions. 


shall it be done, by what body, and 
The fact that the 
St. Lawrence is a great river is no 


at whose expense ? 


reason to throw our hats in the air 
and our brains out the window.” 
In Prof. McDougall’s view. the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is actually a power 
with navigation thrown in 
as a by-product. Ontario is the great 
Ontario and New York 


State should not only bear the ex- 


project 
beneficiary. 


pense of electric generation, but 
should pay too for the works needed 
in common by navigation and power 
should 
stand a minimum of the cost. As a 
taxpayer. Prof. McDougall had no 


desire to 


development. — Navigation 


“speculate in transporta- 
tion.” 

Mr. McLeod pointed out the great 
saving the Seaway would bring about 
in the shipping of grain and of coal. 
and the safe inland waterway it would 
provide for the transport of Labra- 
dor iron ore into the interior. He 
argued that with the Seaway it would 
be possible to double the production 
of iron and get it cheaply into the 
steel district of the United States. 
This fact had immense implications 
The Sea- 
that all but the 
be built 


for the defense program. 


way would mean 


largest ocean vessels could 





Forum broadcast from Kingston: 
in inland shipyards. And the power 
project would provide the industrial 
heart of Canada with power reserves 
that could be 


emergency. 


drawn on in any 


Forum Opinion 

As perhaps might have been an- 
ticipated, Citizens’ Forum groups in 
Ontario were whole-heartedly in 
They think it 
will benefit all Canada, and that we 
should undertake it alone. if the U.S. 


not to 


favor of the Seaway. 


decides come in. Quebec 
groups were quite enthusiastic too. 
although there was doubt about the 
effect on the port of Montreal. How- 
ever, all felt that 


should proceed on her own, 


groups Canada 


There was no such optimism in 
New Brunswick Nova 
Fear was expressed that the Nova 


and Scotia. 
Scotia coal industry would lose its 
market in central Canada, that ship- 
building would decline, and that the 
port of Saint John would suffer. It 
was thought that hydro-electric devel- 
opment might result in even more 
centralization of industry than at pre- 


(left to right) Prof. McDougall, Mr. Peers, Mr. McLeod. 


sent. Reports, however. were by no 
means all against the Seaway. A 
good many groups feel that we can 
and should undertake the develop- 


ment ourselves. 


The majority of Manitoba forums 
believed that the Seaway would bene- 
fit both and 
Canada as a whole. They are almost 
all keen that we should set about 
building it 


their own province 


alone if necessary. Sas- 


katchewan groups broke just about 
Almost exactly half think the 
Seaway would be in Saskatchewan’s 


even. 
best interests, while the other half 
see the benefits as very doubtful. The 
West would lose more in taxes than it 
would gain in lower freight rates. 
British Columbia groups were divid- 
ed too. but definitely more favored 
the project than voted against it. 
Both provinces would like to see 
Canada tackle the job alone. 
Certainly Canadians are interested 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway. Citizens’ 
Forum received more mail after this 
than before in its 


broadcast ever 


history. 


























| Farm Forum 








Farm Forum's National Board held 
its semi-annual meeting in Montreal, 
January 19-20, just preceding the an- 
nual conference of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture. 

The National Board consists of two 
representatives from each of the na- 
tional sponsors plus Forum represen- 
tatives from the provinces. Each prov- 
entitled to name 
member for every 300 Forums 
major portion thereof. This gives 
each of the nine “old” provinces one 
Board member, with two additional 
for Ontario, which has 800 
Forums. All but three of the nine 
provinces have named their represen- 
tatives. British Saskat- 


is a Board 


ince 


or 


ones 


Columbia. 


chewan and Manitoba have not yet 
done so. 


The National Board the final 
administrative authority for National 
Farm Radio Forum. It is responsible 


Is 


for all major policy decisions. Some 
of the matters decided upon at the 
January meeting are outlined below. 


National Conference 

The annual National Farm Forum 
conference will be held at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. at approximately 
the same time as the CAAE 
ference. June 2-6. The Board ex- 
pressed the hope that Farm Forum 
and CAAE delegates would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to attend 
some sessions of both conferences. 


con- 


The annual Board meeting will also 
be held at that time. 
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Change in Financing 

The problem of financing National 
Farm Radio Forum is an increasingly 
serious one. At present grants are 
received from two sponsors — $6,000 
from the CFA, and $4,000 from the 
CAAE. (The CBC makes its contribu- 
tion by providing the broadcasts). 
The $10,000 received in grants is not 
sufficient to meet the needs of the na- 
tional office which operates on a bud- 
get of over $20,000. 

In the past the difference has al- 
ways been made up by sales of Farm 
Forum Guide. What this means is 
that in 1951-52, the Forums them- 
selves are making a larger contribu- 
tion to the national project than is 
being received in grants. The Guide 
is sold in bulk quantities to the pro- 
vincial Farm Forum offices at a price 
that is set to meet the financial needs 
of the national office. The provincial 
offices distribute the Guides to the 
groups which, in return, send in col- 
lections or membership fees. (The 
practice varies to 
province). 


from province 

The danger in this method of fin- 
ancing is that it tends to discourage 
distribution of Farm Forum Guide. 
\s the price of the Guide has gone up. 
the provincial offices have reduced 
their orders. The Board has therefore 
decided that a different method of 
assessing the Forums should be adopt- 
ed. In 1952-53 the provincial offices 
will be asked to contribute the same 
amount of money as this vear plus 





a proportion of the additional amount 
required. The national office will pro- 


vide the Guides free of charge. Any 


surplus over this year’s orders will be 
sold at the approximate printing cost. 


Choice of Topics 

The Farm Forum program each 
year is based mainly on topics chosen 
by the local groups. Selection begins 
in January when the Forums are 
asked to suggest topics for next year. 
These suggestions ‘there were 700 
this year) are then summarized and 
the top twenty are listed in the an- 
nual “Farm Forum Questionnaire” 
which is answered by the Forums 
every spring. 

The Forums are asked in the ques- 
tionnaire to indicate their preferences 
and from the summary an outline of 
topics is prepared as a basis for dis- 
cussion at the National Farm Forum 
conference. 


The Board has decided to allow 
more time than usual for the discus- 
sion of topics at this year’s conference. 
Probably a whole day will be allowed. 
Provincial Farm Forum Committees 
will be invited to make recommenda- 
tions as a supplement to the Forum 
choices. Following the conference a 
meeting of Board members and other 
interested people will be held to con- 
sider the outline of topics before it 
is finalized. 


Future of Farm Forum 

Because the total number of groups 
has not shown an increase the last two 
years and it is known many Forums 
pass out of existence every year, the 
Board devoted considerable time to 
discussing the possible causes and 
remedies. No conclusions were reach- 
ed but the following suggestions were 
made by various Board members: 
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Every organization experiences an 
ebb and flow in membership. 

In an educational program the per- 
centage of participation is always 
low. 

Where there are comparatively 
high numbers of study groups as 
in Ohio Farm Bureau, or Grey 
County, Ontario, a tremendous 
amount of organizational effort 
has gone into it. 

In comparison with other agricul- 
ural movements, very little money 
has gone into Farm Forum. The 
surprising thing is that so much 
has been accomplished with so 
few full-time employees. 

Few Forums have gone out of ex- 
istence through poor broadcasts. 
Usually the cause is poor partici- 
pation by members and poor lead- 
ership. 

Success in organizing Forums de- 
pends mainly on local efforts. 
Many farm people have not de- 
veloped the habit of discussing 
social and economic problems. 
Many present farm-owners did not 
experience the earlier struggles of 
farm organizations and don't rea- 
lize their importance. 

Farm Forum has accomplished 
something nationally that couldn't 
be accomplished any other way. 
The sponsors, CFA and CAAE, 
might be more active and aggres- 
sive in supporting Farm Forum, 
especially at the provincial level. 
National broadcasts must continue 
to make a national appeal, and it’s 
up to the local people to give the 
local interpretation. 

Farm Forum must be prepared to 
make changes when the need 


arises. 























SERVICE WITH HONOR 
WVemoirs of an Educational Pioneer, 
by Alice Ravenhill. J. M. Dent & 

Sons (Canada) Ltd., 1951. 240 pp. 

$4.00. 

Canadians who are aware of the 
vreat need for study and discussion of 
the needs of the underprivileged and 
dispossessed will find this book stim- 
ulating reading. They will also find 
it for it 
most clearly that old age is no bai 


refreshing. demonstrates 
to contributing to the general welfare 
of community and country. Its author 
has reached an age where no furthet 
could be de- 
this 


contribution to society 
manded of her. vet in 
to the Canadian story. 
Alice Ravenhill grew up in a shel- 
tered. disciplined Victorian home. but 
that did not prevent her from carry- 
ing out numerous fascinating experi- 


ments in educational and 


fields. Although 


to let her train as a nurse. she bided 


nursing 
her father refused 
her time and then succeeded in get- 
ting a years training as a_ public 
health and sanitation nurse. 

\fter completing this strenuous and 
very practical course she set off for 
the Midland counties and drove in 


ar re wpos 
farmers gig 


from village to village 
where she lectured and gave demon- 
strations on health and diet. Some of 
the methods she used to arouse and 
sustain interest were so original as to 
make present-day advocates of mod 


ern education gasp in amazement. 


book. 


she has added a most useful chapter 
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\s an added assignment, she was 
asked to make a survey of the work- 
ing conditions of Scottish women in 
the fish-curing industry at Grimsby. 
Little did she foresee then that some- 
she would be making similar 
studies among the Indians engaged 


day 


in the West Coast fishing canneries. 
(As secretary of the British Nurses’ 
\ssociation, she shared in many 
battles about the proper procedure 
for the training of nurses. Then fol- 
lowed a period devoted to lecturing. 
organizing cooperatives and doing 
practical work in health and home 
nursing in West Yorkshire. Through 
this latter work. she came in touch 
with numerous influential people and 
was asked by them to visit and lecture 
in the United States. 
to visit this unknown country was 
thought by British folk to be a great 
adventure. 


In those days 


On her lengthy tour, she 
was welcomed as a colleague. and al- 
though she had much to contribute. 
wherever she went there 


were new 


and she 


carried home much grist for her mill. 


things to see and discuss, 
Soon after her return to Britain. 
- the 
establishment of a degree course in 
Household 
She and a small group of 
friends set about trying to sell this 
idea. 


a dream began to take shape 


Home Economics and 


Science. 


This time her chief adversaries 
were men. who were sceptical that 
such a course was suitable in a uni- 
versity, but in spite of much ridicule 
and opposition she succeeded in get- 
ling the course established at the 
L niversity of London. 





Then in 1911, because of family 
affairs, she reluctantly gave up her 
full and interesting life in England 
and came out to Canada. She settled 
amid the forests of Shawnigan Lake 
on Vancouver Island, where life was 
exceedingly spartan and simple. But 
in 1917 there came a call to take over 
the directorship of Home Economics 
at the State College, Utah, where she 
remained for two years. 


The last chapter of the book tells 
of her work for the Canadian Inajans. 
I hope that one day a whole book will 
be written about this important phase 
of her life, for it would be of great 
value to thinking Canadians. It would 
show how she started out single- 
handed to arouse an indifferent public 
to the crying needs of these native 
people. Careful research was devoted 
to the arts of the West Coast Indians: 
then came study of educational and 
health needs; finally she had investi- 
gated every phase of their diverse cul- 
ture and the effect that the white 
man’s methods and way of life were 


having on these primitive people. 


Then began endless correspondence 
and many interviews with politicians. 
officials and missionaries. Time and 
again the task seemed all but hopeless. 
but gradually the walls of prejudice 
began to crumble, and in 1951 her 
efforts were crowned by the revision 
of the Indian Act. 


It is good that, in 1948, the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia honored her 
with a Doctorate of Science, and that 
the present president of the same uni- 
versity, Dr. N. A. M. MacKenzie wrote 
the foreword to her book. 


ANTHONY WALSH. 
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RURAL COMMUNITY 

Next Year Country: A Study of Social 
Organization in Alberta, by Jean 
Burnet. The University of Toronto 
Press. 1951. 157 pp. $4.00. 


The Canadian Social Science Re- 
search Council should be highly com- 
mended for its assistance in enabling 
Canadian social scientists to study 
and write about Canadian 
problems, and particularly for estab- 
lishing the study of Social Credit in 
Alberta under the directorship of Dr. 
S. D. Clarke, of which the book un- 
der review is a part. Far too little has 
been studied and written about the 
Canadian scene. Teachers are always 
finding gaps which have to be filled 
in with American material. “No Ca- 
nadian research has been done on 
this subject.” 


social 


One of these gaps is in the area of 
rural sociology and the need for a 
study of a particular set of rural so- 
cial problems has been filled most 
admirably by Dr. Burnet in her pre- 
sentation of Next Year Country. As a 
study of the “problems of social or- 
ganizations of the rural community” 
the book deals most comprehensively 
with a “drought-afflicted wheat-grow- 
ing area of Alberta” of which the 
town of Hanna is the center. Thor- 
oughly documented, this relatively 
short volume presents a tremendous 
amount of varied information about 
the economy of the area, community 
organization, the 
split between town and country, ete. 
Moreover, it gives one a real feeling 
for the pattern of human activity of 
these people who are ever waiting for 


ethnic division. 


“next year” which may bring a half- 
million dollar crop of wheat. 








As well as dealing with the specific 
organization of a particular area, the 
book gives insight into more general 
sociological fields. We can learn much 
about the growth of pioneer commun- 
ities through the descriptions of 
Hanna’s early settlement, its hopes 
and aspirations. We can find many 
parallels to life in other types of 
rural areas where, for example, we 
may have looked for the reasons why 
adult education and other types of 
social activity have failed to flourish. 

The people of the Hanna area start- 
ed out bravely with a tremendous 
influx of population which increased 
rapidly. At the center of the farming 
community was the town of Hanna 
which was the service center of the 
area but which was also a railroad 
town which bragged that soon “all 
roads would lead to Hanna”. The 
early days very successful: 
neighborhood activity and the highly 
integrated community life typical of 
pioneer settlements contributed to the 
high morale. Then, not too much 
later, inhabitants of these prairie 
farms, where the quality of the 
wheat is high, were put to the severe 
test of adjusting to an extremely dif- 
ficult environment of which the chief 
limiting factor was lack of rainfall. 
Many settlers left, which was in itself 
demoralizing to those who remained 


were 


(but was in line with government po- 
licy), for it accentuated the sparse- 
ness of population and contributed 
to the decline of neighborly activity. 


Added to the test of the dried-out 
years was a nation-wide economic de- 
which lowered prices of 
wheat when there was a crop, and 
added to the poverty and misery of 


pression 


the settlers as well as cutting off out- 
lets for departure. 


At this time too, the town of Han- 
na proper failed in its role of tradi- 
tional leadership of the surrounding 
area. Its aspirations as a railroad 
center dwindled when it realized too 
late its dependence upon the sur- 
rounding population. Too late—he- 
cause it had surrounded itself with an 
irrevocable barrier from its hinter- 
land by such acts as cutting off the 
farmers’ credit and retaining all po- 
sitions of leadership for its own mem- 
bers. Dr. Burnet summarizes this 
relationship by stating that Hanna is 
a service station, and 
center for rural life. 


not a social 

In contrast she describes in some 
detail the village of Oyen which is 
a social center as well as a service 
center for the surrounding area, and 
which has achieved a remarkable de- 
gree of cooperation between village 
and farm people in social and econo- 
mic activity. 

For adult education leaders and 
organizations an understanding of the 
basis of social organization in these 
two places, the village of Oyen and 
the town of Hanna, mirror the prob- 
lems found in many other villages 
and towns across Canada. The analy- 
sis of the class and clique structure of 
the town of Hanna can serve as a 
guide to why certain types of adult 
education have failed in communities 
similar to Hanna and suggest direc- 
tions for successful community or- 
ganization. 

There is also valuable information 
for adult leaders presented about 
such institutions as the school, the 
U.F.A., the church, and their role in 
the life of the community, as well 
as the divisions between two ethnic 
groups. ELEANOR SIM 
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@ The Bias of Communication, by 
Harold A. Innis. University of 
Toronto Press. 1951. 226 pp- 
$4.50. 

This is a book for journalists, 
radio producers, teachers and learners 
of all kinds. It is all about com- 
but is not much con- 
cerned about techniques as such. 
Don’t expect to find out how many 
Canadians listen to Citizens’ Forum, 


munication 


or view documentary films or read 
Dr. Innis has another 
purpose, one which he has been fol- 
lowing up relentlessly and 
tematically for more than a decade. 
He is developing a theory of com- 
munication, a thesis about the way 
which different modes of com- 
munication have brought about mon- 
opolies of knowledge, which in turn 
have produced disruptions in political 
and economic power arrangements. 
It’s a difficult but stimulating idea. 

I have attempted to show that sudden 
extensions of communication are reflected 
in cultural disturbances. The use of clay 


“good” books. 


sys- 


dominant role 
for the temples with an emphasis on 
priesthood and religion. Libraries were 
built up Babylon and Ninevah to 
strengthen the power of monarchy. 
Papyrus and a simplified form of writ- 
ing in the alphabet supported the form of 
democratic organization, literature 
philosophy in Greece. . . 


(for writing) favored a 


in 


and 


The entire volume, as did its pre- 
decessor Empire and Communica- 
tions, published in 1950, offers a de- 
tailed consideration of this idea and 
the way in which the form of commu- 
nication influences all other aspects of 
a society. Like the earlier work, the 
book is made up of a series of papers 
and essays which can stand alone as 
well as forming segments of a book. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Valuable Books 
for Study Groups 


YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
1950 


This is the fourth in a series of 
yearbooks produced by the United 
Nations Department of Public In- 
formation to provide a detailed 
account of the work and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations and 
its related specialized agencies. 
Previous volumes, which are still 
available, cover the years 1946-47, 
1947-48, and 1948-49. $12.50. 


A COMMENTARY 
ON COMMUNISM 


By Edward Rogers. An objective 
account and appraisal of the gen- 
eral theory of Communism, and 
particularly Marx-Leninist theory, 
and the contemporary practice of 
the Soviet Union. The author 
places Communism in its historic 
setting and disentangles the com- 
plicated threads of theory. $4.00. 


SCIENTISM, MAN 
AND RELIGION 
By D. R. G. Owen. Dr. Owen 


clearly asserts the grave danger 
inherent in our modern society 
from a misapplication of scientific 
principles. He traces the growth 
of Communism, Nazism and the 
modern secular state to such mis- 
application. $4.00. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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Over the 


the Free World: A 


Summary Report on the Canadian- 


Partners in 
American Conference on Foreign 
Relations. Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
May 31 1951. World 
Peace Foundation. Boston. L951. 
Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Toronto. x. 103 pp. 
$1.00. 


- June 5. 


Canadian 


The months following the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea probably saw 
more tension develop between the 
United States and Canada with 
gard to their foreign policies than at 
any time in the last ten years. 


re- 


June, 
1951. was therefore a psychological 
moment for the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie 
International 


Endowment 

to make 
generous grants to the World Peace 
Foundation for a Canadian-American 


for Peace 


Conference on Foreign Relations. It 
was a small conference between dele- 
gations of about twenty members 
each, the delegates “being carefully 
selected to be representative of a 
variety of opinions and professions. 
The running account of their frank 
and able excellently 
edited by a member of the staff of 


the World Peace Foundation. pro- 


discussions. 


vides a very enlightening document 
for anyone interested in the present 


state of the world—and who isn’t? 


Such discussions might have had 
\ and value 
had they not dealt with such broad 


only transitory interest 


Front 
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Fence 


and fundamental aspects of global 
politics. In the booklet. these are 
divided into four sections: Policy- 
Making Factors in the United States 
and Canada, Economic and Political 
Problems in Europe, Economic and 
Political Problems in the Far East, 
Organization of the Free World for 
Defense and Security. 


In the first section are included 
the two opening addresses by Mr. 
Joseph E. Johnson, president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, for the Americans, and 
Professor Edgar McInnis, then pro- 
fessor of history at the University 
of Toronto and now president of the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, for the Canadians. Both 
laid firm foundations for the ensuing 
discussions, and a reading of them 
should clarify and solidify the think- 
of any thoughtful citizen of 
either country about his own 
the other country’s foreign policy. 


co 
ing 


and 


It is our guess that the Americans 
learned more about Canadians from 
this give and take of fact and opinion 
than Canadians learned about Am- 
ericans. The Americans themselves 
mentioned how unsatisfactory is the 
of information the United 
States about Canada: since Ameri- 
do 


state in 


cans not read Canadian news- 
papers or journals or listen to Cana- 
dian radio broadcasts, they are de- 
pendent on biased and highly selec- 





tive reporting in the American press 
and radio. The twenty-odd Ameri- 
cans who attended this conference 
were presumably not typical of their 
compatriots; if they felt that Canada 
is being poorly served by American 
organs of information and opinion, 
it is conceivable that they may be 
able to do some “broadcasting” on 
their own. 


But let us not be smug. Despite 
the wide circulation of American 
magazines and newspapers, lecturers 
and radio round-tables, in Canada, 
there are still many among us who 
are woefully, and sometimes wilfully, 
ignorant of American political insti- 
tutions and traditions and hence of 
American psychology. Not one of 
us can be ignorant of the profound 
effect these things have on our lives. 
So it behooves us to understand them 
if we can. And we can heartily 
recommend this booklet as a good 
place to begin. 


© Culture in Canada, edited by 
Albert A. Shea. Learning for Liv- 


ing Series, No. 1. Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education (for 
the Fund for Adult Education), 
Toronto, 1952. $1.00. 


It is hard to know whether to 
classify this publication as a book or 
a pamphlet. In its paper covers, as 
prepared as one of the series of 
studies on significant developments in 
adult education in Canada for the 
Fund for Adult Education, it is cer- 
tainly a pamphlet; in the stiff covers, 
as sold to the public by Mr. Shea, 
it is a small book. However, it is 
probably more useful to consider it 
as a pamphlet, since it is intended 
for the use of those who have not 


65 pp. 


the time or opportunity to read a 
book,—the book, the 517-page volume 
which is the Massey Report. 


Naturally, a digest or summary 
cannot do justice to an original so 
distinctive in flavor as the full Re- 
port. We shall continue to urge 
everybody who possibly can to read 
it all or in part. Nevertheless there 
is obviously a need for this pamphlet. 
In order to develop an intelligent and 
forceful body of public opinion in 
favor of implementation of the 
recommendations of the Commission, 
as many Canadian citizens as possible 
must know what the recommendations 
are and what were the considerations 
in the minds of the Commissioners 
when they made them. We hope the 
pamphlet will circulate widely in Can- 
ada among those who are not likely 
to read the Report. Those who have 
read it will also find this useful to 
have on hand for reference. 


As to its circulation in the United 
States through the Fund for Adult 
Education, which commissioned it, it 
is hard to imagine just what kind 
of a mental picture of life in Canada 
it will create in the minds of those 
who know as little about Canada, 
especially its cultural aspects, as do 
most Americans. 


Mr. Shea had a tight rope to walk 
between the need to do justice to 
Canada’s accomplishments, so that 
the picture created abroad would not 
be an entirely negative one, and the 
necessity to present her deficiencies, 
in order to arouse her own citizens 
to action. 

No one could do the job which he 


undertook in boiling down the Mas- 
sey Report to the entire satisfaction 
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of everybody. Instead of criticizing 
small points, we express our thanks 


for his courage and capability. 


USEFUL TOOLS 

®@ Canadian Graduate Theses in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences, 
1921-1946. The 
Centre. Ottawa. 
Free. 


Bibliographic 
1951. 200 pp. 


The compilation of this useful 
reference work was undertaken in 
1947 by the Humanities Research 
Council of Canada and the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council. Its 
physical production has been a joint 
enterprise of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and the Bibliographic 
Centre. Let us hope that the co- 
operation of all these bodies can be 
maintained for the production of 
regular supplements to bring and 
keep the listing as nearly as possible 
up to date. 

For this will certainly be an in- 
valuable tool to all serious students 


in these fields. The thesis titles are 


listed under subject headings, by 


universities, and then by authors. 
lor example, if you are interested in 
sociology, you can turn to page 84 
and find all the theses done in that 
field, starting with Alberta and con- 
tinuing through the universities of 
British Columbia, Dalhousie, Laval, 
McGill, Ottawa and Toronto. In 
most cases only the title, author, date, 
and degree are given; it was evi- 
dently not possible to secure from 
most universities brief statements as 
to the scope and character of the 
work. By consulting the alphabetical 
subject index, you will discover that 
you may also find sociological sub- 
jects under education, _ literature, 


philosophy and _ psychology. An 
index by authors will direct you to 
the work of a particular individual. 


Finally, there are tables which in- 
dicate the practices of the various 
university libraries with regard to 
the loan of theses. and the distribu- 
tion of theses by subjects and years. 
and by subjects and universities. To 
use sociology as the example again, 
McGill has produced the largest 
number of theses in the field, thirty- 
two; and the largest number pro- 
duced in all Canada in any one year 
was nine in 1944. No distinction is 
made in these tables between M.A. 
and Ph.D. theses. Consequently care 
must be taken in drawing conclusions 
from them. 

At the risk of seeming greedy we 
ask, when shall we know about the 
years 1946-1951? It is considered 
a compliment to the cook when 
second helps are requested! —H.L.R. 
®@ Canadian Vocational Correspond- 

ence Courses. Published by the 

King’s Printer for the Department 

of Labour, Ottawa. 1951. 23 pp. 

This highly useful new guide lists 
the sources of correspondence edu- 
cation in each province as well as 
courses given under 
auspices in 
trades, 


provincial 
agriculture, building 
drafting, mathematics and 
physics, mining, navigation, power. 
radio and electronics. Commercial 
and industrial courses are also listed. 
Such a publication has long been 
needed. This list is the result of 
cooperative work by the federal and 
provincial governments under the 
guidance of the inter-provincial com- 
mittee on Canadian 
respondence courses. 


vocational cor- 
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Culture in Canada 
Edited by Albert A. Shea 
with a foreword by Dr. J. R. Kidd, Director, C A A E 





A Study of the Findings of the Royal 
Commission on National Development 
in Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
(1949-1951) 


In 65 pages this volume gives a review 
and analysis of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Massey Commission 


Report. 


Table of Contents 


. Introduction &. Universities and Scholar- 
; ships 
2. Canadian Culture I 
—" : ; , . The Artist and Writer 
. The Canada Council 
as ——— . Canada Abroad and 
. Radio and Television 
Unesco 
. National Film Board . . 
capes . Minority Report 
. Voluntary Societies . . eee 
ne 2. Committees and Special 
7. Federal Cultural Agencies Studies 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


Published by @>@) BR TE toronto, canada 


Ask for Culture in Canada at your booksellers’ 
or order by mail from 


CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE, 
16 Huntley Street Toronto 5, Canada 




















@ Union Education Survey, directed 
by Mark Starr for the Fund for 
Adult Education. 1951. 26 pp. 
Available from the Fund for 
Adult Education, 655 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 

This report was completed in great 
haste and shows some of the inevit- 
able effects of such preparation. Its 
general findings deal with labor edu- 
cation as communication within three 
areas: participation within the union, 
integration with the community, in- 
ternational understanding; with tech- 
niques and experiments; and with co- 
ordination. It describes four pro- 
jects which it considers of special 
significance. 

Both immediate and _ long-term 
recommendations are presented and 
these might be studied with profit by 
educational committees of Canadian 
unions. A very useful though short 
directory of labor education pro- 
grams carried on under union and 
university auspices is included. 
®@ Education for Active Adult Citi- 

zenship. 

Constructive 

Approach to Later Maturity. 


@ Preparation for a 


These are two monographs by the 
research staff of the Institute of Adult 
Education at Columbia University. 
Both first appeared last fall in the 
Teachers College Record but can be 
ordered separately from the Institute. 

The monographs deal with pre- 
liminary studies which have been car- 
ried on in the regions around New 
York City. Perhaps their greatest 
usefulness is in defining the prob- 
lems for further study rather than 
in conclusions reached. 

The first monograph is specially 
recommended for any group leader 
who feels that developing good citi- 
zenship with adults is simply a mat- 
ter of giving them a talk or showing 
them a film. It demonstrates that 
much more is needed than words and 
good intentions: that, in this realm 
too, one must learn by doing. J.R.K. 


BIAS 
One would scarcely expect such a 
book to be easy to read. It isn’t. Yet 
the very relevance of the ideas them- 
selves bring a measure of assistance. 
The reader may be obliged to struggle 
but he is never let down by the feel- 
ing of wasted effort. J. R. Kipp. 


(Continued from page 37) 
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Films 














These films are all National Film Board productions, 16 mm. with color and 
sound unless otherwise indicated. Obtainable from Canadian Film Institute, 
172 Wellington St., Ottawa, and local film libraries. 


JUST FOR FUN 
®@ Pen Point Percussion, 1951, b. and 
w., 7 min. 

An explanation of the principles 
and production of synthetic sound, 
showing Norman McLaren’s experi- 
mentation with hand-Grawn sounds 
on film. The film is designed as an 
introduction to such McLaren ani- 
mated productions as those listed 
many of which have won 
international film awards. 


below. 


Other experimental films by Nor- 
man McLaren: 

Hen Hop, 1942, 4 min. 

Hoppity Hop, 1946, 3 min. 

A Little Phantasy, 1946, 4 min. 

Fiddle-de-dee, 1947, 4 min. 

Dots, 1948, 3 min. 

Loops, 1948, 3 min. 

Boogie Doodle, 1948, 4 
music by Albert Ammons. 

Begone Dull Care, 1949, 9 min.., 
music by Oscar Peterson Trio. 


min.. 


Sur Le Pont D'Avignon, 1951, 6 

min. 

Extravagantly gowned marionettes 
perform the pantomimes in this old 
French folksong with vocal interpre- 
tations by the Trio Lyrique. The 
song describes the French citizenry 
passing over the bridge at Avignon— 
the beautiful ladies and gallant gen- 
tlemen, the musicians and singers, 
uniformed _ sol- 


learned professors. 


diers, comedians, acrobats and village 

pranksters. At the close of each 
refrain the marionettes join in a 
round dance. 


® Folk Song Fantasy, 1951, 10 min. 

Three songs—The Riddle Song”, 
“Who Killed Cock Robin” and “The 
Cooper of Fife’—sung by Emma 
Caslor, contralto, and brought to life 
through the whimsical charm of 
Alma Duncan’s puppet animation. 
Not an ordinary sing-song, this is a 
little gem of film-making in which 
two artists have joined forces to give 
new expression to three old and well 
loved tunes. 


FOR SINGING 
© Sing With the Commodores, No. 1, 
1951, b. and w., 10 min. 

The popular Commodore Quartet 
invite their audience to join with 
them as they harmonize five well- 
known songs: “Aunt Rhoda”, “Polly 
Wolly Doodle”, “Sweet Genevieve’’, 
“Loakie’s Boat”, and “I've Been 
Working on the Railroad”. Changes 
of costume conjure up appropriate 
atmosphere for the songs, the words 
of which appear on the screen. 


© Sing With the Commodores, No. 2. 
1951, b. and w., 10 min. 

An old Yorkshire folksong, “On 
IIkey Moor,” and three well-known 
southern songs comprise this sing- 
song film. 
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ENTERTAINMENT PLUS 
® Newfoundland Scene, Crawley 
Films, for Imperial Oil Ltd.. 
1951, 45 min. 
This is a beautiful film on no 
account to be missed. 
and 


It is exciting 
colorful. We could not help 
wishing that so much of the color 
were not red blood or so much of the 
excitement the clash and kill of 
We would like to have 
seen more of the mining, forestry and 
farming of the island province. But 
there is no question that whaling. 
sealing and fishing are more dramatic 
pursuits. 


creatures. 


The picture shows us the magnifi- 
of Newfoundland both 
in summer green and snowy white 
and does full justice to the changing 
moods of the surrounding Atlantic, 
which we see in towering gray-green 
billows and placid blue ripples. It 
should do much to satisfy curiosity 
about and stimulate interest in our 
newest province. 


cent scenery 


®@ The Longhouse People, 1950, 24 
min, 

\ sympathetic introduction to the 
strange religious faith of the Long- 
house people; an Iroquois sect that 
takes its name from the Longhouse 
(church). The film shows the 
rituals in the Longhouse and also the 


dances and ceremonies performed 
outside at times of stress and danger. 
Through the film, this Canadian 
Indian tribe appears as a community 
that in its daily occupations is quite 
at home in our modern society and 
yet through its belief, has kept a 


warm link with its past. 


® Caribou Hunters, 1950. b. and w., 
18 min. 

The nomadic life of the Cree and 
Chippewa Indians of northern Mani- 
toba is depicted as they roam the 
northern stretches of forest and 
tundra in search of caribou for food 
and the animals for furs. 
Their camp life and their handicrafts 
are also shown. 


smaller 


@ Monastery, 1951, b. and w., 20 
min. 

A picture of the daily life of the 
Benedictine monks of St. Benoit du 
Lac, P.Q. Here is a way of life little 
known to the people outside the 
monastery's boundary. From early 
matins until the evensong, the monks 
pursue the life of prayers. service and 
devotions. We see them in the chapel 
and hear the ancient Gregorian 
chants. Later. we follow them to the 
open fields where they care for their 
crops and livestock. The architecture 
of the buildings, of surprisingly 
modern design, can be seen in detail. 








IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


The series on Public Relations continues with an article by 
Arthur Irwin on 


Tue Use or Firms in Pusiic RELATIONS 
AND IN MAY 
How to Use tHe Rapio In Pusiic RELATIONS 
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z Film-making t's 
®@ RECORD OF 


PERFORMANCE 
that counts 
Were we are “for the record 


© EXPERIENCE 


13 years of producing hundreds 
of films for industry, government, 
education and television 


®@ QUALITY 


Winners of a dozen 
international awards for 
film excellence 


© VOLUME 


51 new motion pictures and 
filmstrips released during 
1951 alone 


© PEOPLE 


An experienced and 
creative staff of fifty-five 


© EQUIPMENT 


Modern equipment for shooting, lighting, 
recording, editing, animation 
and colour printing 


@ FACILITIES 


Sound studios and head office in the 
Capital with branches in the industrial centres 
of Toronto and Montreal 


Write for our free production booklet, 
“Films are Made by People” 


OTTAWA TORONTO MONTREAL 














Did you know that Household Finance Corporation of 
Canada has material to help halt the rising cost of living? 
To curb inflation we are eager to do all we can. We hope 
you will find our publications useful 


Sincerely, 
7 oe 7? ss ant 


Director of Consumer Fducation 





Use these practical guides 
to teach money management 


Booklets. HFC’s Money Management booklets are 
tine, practical guides tor learning money management. 
They explain step by step how to plan spending so that 
your money buys the things you want and need most. 
Some booklets in this series are— Your Budget, Chil- 
dren's Spending, Your Food Dollar, The Shelter Dollar, 
Your Shopping Dollar, and Home Furnishings. Send for 
your free copy of Consumer Education Program which 


lists all HPC bookies : 


Filmstrip Lectures. HIC’s eleven interesting 
tilmstrips dramatize the information in many 
ot the Money Management booklets. Avail- 
able on free /oan tor one week. Current titles 
are listed on order torm enclosed in Cor 
Education P) ram be oklet 


Program Planning. We're glad to help you 
plan consumer education programs on money 
management Address your request to oOur©r 
Program Planning Service 


Budget Counseling Service. For help with 
personal budgeting problems, write to our 
“Budget Advisor.”’ This service is con- 
fidential and there is no charge or obli- 
vation 


(ot a 
a: TS G 


Practical Guides foi ; IMPORTANT 
; ! 
Better Living eect ties 
‘ ™< Education Program 
Household Financ Corporation of Canada 
Consumer Education Department [in iaaner aa ners 
80 Richmond Street West 


HOUSEHOLD Toronto, Canad 


Please send me a free copy of Consumer Education 


FINANCE Program including order lists for booklets and 
! 


— 


! 
himstrip tectures 


Nan 





